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E are quick to see opportunities for ad- 
vertising with originality and power. This 
advertisement, and the others of a notable series 
which have appeared, have set users and sellers of 
overalls all over this nation talking “Blue Buckles.” 
It is a new departure in overall advertising. 


N. W. AYER -& “SOR 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York - Boston CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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The 
Utmost Service 


Prudent business men agree that wartime adver- 
tising must continue with unabated force. The 
times demand the use of the kind of service that 
gives the most publicity, in desirable territory, to 
the greatest number of people for the least money. 
New York City Interborough Subway and Elevated car card and 
poster service is firmly entrenched as a wartime medium for just 
that reason. No othermeanssosurely reaches such an enormous 
public of active, spending people—more than 2,200,000 daily. 





Consider the advantages Subway and Elevated advertising af- 
fords in gaining the attention of the millions who live in New 
York and the thousands who visit here. 


Size—The uniform size of car cards (21 x 11 inches) guaran- 
tees each advertiser an equal opportunity. 


Color—Reproducing the product of carton in full color shows 
the article exactly as the public will see it on the dealer’s counter. 


Territory—Greater New York, with its six million peo- 
ple, comprises the richest territory in the world. A number 

ual to one-third this entire population ride daily on the 
trains of the Subway and Elevated system. 


Convenience—No one has to buy anything or carry any- 
thing to see your car card. It is the constant travelling com- 
panion of millions of New Yorkers. 


Position—There are no hidden places—no dark corners— 
no obscure locations—every card is seen in the same brilliant 
light. 

Rate—3 3/5 cents per 1000 circulation—being 13 per cent. 
less than nearest competitor and 
covering nearly 50 per cent. 
greater circulation. 


ARTEMAS 
WARD 
Trading as 
WARD &GOW ~ 
50Union Square AY = 
New York , 
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Putting the Postal Life on the Map 


It’s Been an Advertising Fight from Start to Finish, Says President 
W. R. Malone 


By Bruce Bliven 


HERE are many men who 

possess a great faith in the 
power of advertising and who put 
that faith into practice. I have 
met some of them. And most of 
those whom I have met are not 
in the profession. They are “rank 
outsiders,” business men who use 
advertising for a particular end, 
and not practitioners of the gentle 
art of publicity. 

When you think of it, that is 
curious. Nevertheless, it is true. 

One could make an_ even 
stronger statement of the mat- 
ter. There are advertising men 
—agents, advertising managers of 
publications, occasionally even ad- 
vertising managers for manu- 
facturers—who are actually ‘not 
sold on advertising. They talk it, 
but they don’t really believe in it, 
as anyone can discover in twenty 
minutes’ conversation with any 
one of them. 

They are in the same position 
as a young man I knew once back 
in a little Iowa town, who sang 
in the choir at. the Methodist 
church, but had never “been con- 
verted” in the good old Methodist 
way. A revivalist came to town 
to hold a series of meé¢tings at 
the church; and night after 
night this young man sang with 
the rest of the choir the famous 
old hymns of the faith, but he 
never showed the slightest inclina- 
tion to drop his hymn book and 
go down to the mourner’s bench. 
One .day the revivalist—a tall, 
grizzled Yankee—met the choir 
singer on the street and stopped 
him. “Son,” he said, “I got just 


one thing to say to you: Either 


you git religion, or you stop 
singin’ about it!” hie 
It may be a_ coincidence— 


though I don’t believe it is—that 
the most remarkable exhibition I 
have ever seen of faith in adver- 
tising by a man outside the pro- 
fession is coupled with a striking 
success in advertising. 

To go into a business where ad- 
vertising has only rarely been 
used (at least, in the United 
States)—-where everybody tells 
you it can’t be used—to start 
your organization at a mo- 
ment when the most stringent 
and hampering legal restrictions 
have just been placed about you 
—and to win out by means of 
advertising in the teeth of bit- 
ter opposition from organized 
and powerful foes—that is a 
story which should make every 
sincere believer in advertising 
want to throw his hat in the air 
and cheer! Even if you are not 
interested in seeing the power of 
advertising triumphantly demon- 
strated, it has the fascination 
which goes with iearning how a 
series of formidable obstacles 
have been grappled with and over- 
thrown—the same fascination that 
makes every Anglo-Saxon dearly 
love to watch a rip-tearin’ fight! 

You have already read the title 
of this story, so you know that 
the business I am talking about is 
that of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company. President W. R. Ma- 
lone explained tersely for me the 
other day how the company “hap- 
pened to come to be.’ 


Table of Contents on page 150 be 
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“The Postal Life didn’t start as 
‘just another insurance com- 
pany,” he told me. “It was or- 
ganized with the deliberate inten- 
tion of testing the possibilities of 
making people buy life insurance, 
instead of having it sold to them. 
We believed in the power of ad- 
vertising to accomplish this, to re- 
duce selling expense enormously 
as compared with the old-fash- 
ioned cumbrous method of per- 
sonal face-to-face argument. 

“We staked our all on the power 
of advertising. If it didn’t work, 
Our company 
had no raison 
d’étre, and 
would in fact, 
have had a very 
hard time to 
survive at all, 
under the hob- 
bling restric- 
tions which had 
just been 
thrown around 
the insurance 
business in New 
York state. 

“Well, all in- 
surance men of 
course laughed 


at us. ‘It can’t 
be done,’ they 
said. ‘People 


will—not— buy 
— life — insur- 
ance! You've 
got to jam it 
down their 
throats, and that 
kind of forci- 
ble feeding 

sonal work of the 
agent. Everybody 

surance is a good thing—but 
unless a man knows he’s about 
to shuffle off this mortal coil (in 
which case you don’t want him) 
he won’t walk across the street to 
get it. He’s got to be hunted 
down in his lair and talked-black- 
in-the-face by a patient, persistent, 
smiling damnuisance who drives 
him to protect his family, to guard 
his own old age, and to save his 
money systematically. So if you 


needs the _ per- 
good old 
admits in- 


think he will send in by mail and 
buy insurance, you lose!’” 
Did the Postal Life lose? Of 





W. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT OF THE POSTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





INK 


course not! If it had, I wouldn’t 
be taking up your time and this 
perfectly good paper, telling you 
about it. Nobody is really in- 
terested in a failure except poets 
(who have a fellow-feeling) and 
the sexton of the old graveyard 
down by the river. 

I can give you a glimpse of the 
way the Postal has won out, by 
quoting a few figures. Figures 
don’t lie, though liars may figure. 

In the year 1905, the Postal is- 
sued 205 policies, aggregating 
$347,000 of insurance, and spent 
$862.58 for ad- 
vertising. 

In 1908, 1,126 
policies were is- 
sued, which is 
an increase of 
almost five hun- 
dred per cent. 
The amount of 
insurance was 
$1,976,522. The 


advertising cost 


In 1914 insur- 
ance was writ- 
ten to the 
amount of $2,- 
577,720, the 
number of poli- 
cies being 1,560. 
The advertising 
investment was 
$39,616.13. (The 
size of the ap- 
propriation 
grows at a 
steady gait, be- 
ing based on the 
number of policyholders.) There 
are now 25,000 of these, and this 
year’s appropriation will be about 
$40,000, or $1.60 for each policy- 
holder. 

The amount of money which may 
be spent each year for all ex- 
penses of operation of a partici- 
pating company, including ad- 
vertising, is limited by the laws 
of the State of New York, which 
declare that all such expenses must 
not be greater than a certain por- 
tion of the total annual pre- 
miums received. Thus the smaller 
a company is, the smaller is the 
sum which the State permits it 
to spend in getting new business 
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New York Is Waiting— 
Waiting for Good Foods 


Have You Such An Article? 

Is It Made Right? 

Is It Well Named? 

Is Its Package Right ? 

Does the Public Accept It? 

How Does It Stand with the Retailer? 
Do Your Sales Hold Up? 

















Don’t take these problems home with you. Take 
them to the New York Globe, where you can have 
them solved intelligently and definitely. 


Do you know that The Globe service includes 
chemical and bacteriological analyses, the solution 
of economic problems, the construction of practical 
merchandising and advertising campaigns ? 


With its great influence in all matters pertaining 
to foods, its plan of reaching every rated grocer in 
New York and vicinity, the New York Globe can, 
single handed, create and sustain a substantial 
business in the biggest, richest and most important 
market in all the world. 


The Globe can do it, has done it, is doing it and 
is going to do more of it. 





lube 


Adbertiser. 
‘THE VNTED STATES 65%. 1793 





ro A. B.C. 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


Special Representatives 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Building Brunswick Building 
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or retaining the old! The di- 
lemma is exactly like that of the 
beginner in business: You can't 
get a job unless you have experi- 
ence; and you can’t get experi- 
ence unless you have a job! For 
life insurance companies it works 
out this way: You can’t spend 
money unless you have policy- 
holders; you can’t get policy- 
holders unless you one money. 
Since the rigor- 


pany should grow from the 
ground up, and not from the top 
down. In other words, we think 
life insurance is such a fine thing 
that we would like to see all the 
people. of America educated in re- 
gard to it until they appreciate it 
and will come and take it of their 
own free will. Our advertising i is 
trying to accomplish that, and is 
succeeding quite as much as we 

have any right to 


York 
ous eM ced Twelve Years of Success neENot all of the 


laws were passed, 
four other new Tit 
companies, started 
about when the 
Postal Life did, 
have had to go out 
ef business. 

Nine companies 
have withdrawn 
from New York 
State, and are do- 
ing all their busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

Two hundred 
new life insurance 
companies have 
been organized in 







’ which began business 
ance in force than many others that are 


POSTAL LE _. 
Poyporpey INSURANCE , #fe= 
: COMPANY |” with the Postal.’ 





ie of an insurance inser, 
nod 


people whom we 
educate in regard 
to the merits of 
life insurance take 
out their policies 


Sometimes an 
agent ‘happens 
along’ and_ signs 
them up before 
they have finally 
made up their 
minds to insure. 
And because we 
believe that life in- 
surance is a fine 





other States of the 





thing if taken with 


. Saves a and | Safeguards Health | 
_ <' _ Bl fomghn nny ’ ~wee almost any of the 
as entere ew An Ansual Guaranteed in big companies to- 
York. aa ce te day, we do not 


And not a single 
other company has 
been organized in 
New York! 

And in the face 
of this record of 
disaster and with- 
drawal, the Postal 
Life has gone 
steadily ahead un- 
til it has $40,000,- 

of insurance 
in force. Not all of this, to 
be sure, has been brought in 
by advertising. Several other 
companies have been “re-insured” 
by the Postal. However, a large 
enough proportion of the total 
business is the result of advertis- 
ing to prove conclusively—to the 
Postal Life, at any rate—that this 
method of selling insurance is 
thoroughly sound. 

“In a nutshell, here is the philos- 
ophy which lies behind the Pos- 
tal,” said Mr. Malone. “We be- 
lieve that a life insurance com- 





S11 Pith Ave, Cor 4S Cor 43d &., Kew York 


weep very much 
over this spilled 
milk of ours which 
other cats lap up 
(to carry out my 
simile logically). 
In fact, we also 
profit sometimes 
by the laborious 






ompany 





MAIL-ORDER COPY OF THE POSTAL educational work 
LIFE > 
which has been 


done by the agents 
of other companies. Sixty per 
cent of our policyholders already 
had insurance when they came 
into the Postal. 

“Somewhere between twelve and 
fifteen per cent of those who 
answer our advertising become 
policyholders with us. We hope 
and believe that the other 85 per 
cent take insurance somewhere 
else. We'd like to have them all 
insure in the Postal—of course! 
But we’d rather have them insure 
somewhere else than not at all. 

(Continued on page I0r) 
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The Acid Test 


PUBLICITY Advertisers: would 


do well in making up their lists 
to consider carefully what each pub- 
lication does for mail order advertis- 
ers. Does it pay on mail order ad~ 
vertising ? If not, why should it be 
profitable on publicity advertising ? 
The object is the same in both, to 
interest the reader and to secure the 
order. Whether it is received di- 
rect through the mail or through 
the local dealer is a mere detail due 
to different selling methods. 


Lists compiled on this basis would 


include THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN as a matter of course 
—its record on high grade mail order 
advertising would entitle it to a 
place. 





THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 
Guaranteed Net Paid 


Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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100,000,000 People— 


yet supply exceeds demand 





Formerly the great rewards were 
found in large scale production. 
Today they lie in Jarge scale selling. 


HEN commodities were made by 
hand, it was more difficult to make 
than it was to sell. Demand exceeded 


supply. 


The era of machinery followed; produc- 
tion caught up to and passed consump- 
tion; supply exceeded demand. 


Machinery for selling was developed— 
retailers, salesmen, jobbers. Still selling 
was not equal to keeping up with output. 
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Some way of reaching purchasers and 
making purchasers by the millions, at a 
reduced cost, just as machinery was mak- 
ing commodities by the millions, at a 
saving, became a necessity. 


Means of reaching the actual consumer, 
to educate and influence him, became es- 
sential. Direct mail, display, newspapers 
and magazines, afforded the necessary 
vehicle of approach. The utilization of 
these vehicles, known as advertising, 
afforded the large scale selling force to 
keep pace with large scale production. 


You can increase Production.* What 
preparations are you making for De- 
mand? Are they in proportion to the 
market afforded by a hundred million 
people? 





J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 

Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 

*Production problems occasioned by the war are purely 


temporary and in no way affect the permanent trend 
of business today. 
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Red Cross 


Introduces American 
Specialties Abroad - 





Makes a. Virtual Demonstration 
Before the Allied Nations of 
Tractors, Touring Cars, Food 
Products, Disinfectants, Etc. — 
Manufacturers Benefit by Huge 
“Sampling” Campaigns 





Special Washington Correspondence 

UST as a new “drive” is about 

to place in the possession of 
the American Red Cross added 
sinews for humanitarian work in 
the war zone, it may not be amiss 
to comment on the valuable serv- 
ice which the Red Cross is ren- 
dering American manufacturers 
as an introducer of American spe- 
cialties abroad. 

Some time since, PrinTERS’ INK 
reported the fact that the Red 
Cross was sending to the babies 
of famished Russia countless cans 
of American condensed or ‘evap- 
orated milk. American dental out- 
fits and American disinfecting ap- 
paratus have been dispatched by 
the Red Cross to various sec- 
tions of Europe where German 
frightfulness has left the native 
population in a particularly de- 
plorable plight. American road- 
making machinery has been dis- 
patched to Palestine to aid in the 
regeneration of the Holy Land. 

Most striking, perhaps, of any 
single achievement is the recent 
dispatch to Serbia by the Red 
Cross of a full complement of 
American tractors, accompanied 
by a “repair car” fitted with spare 
parts and supplies to keep the 
fleet of machines in continuous 
operation. The tractors and in- 
cidental farming equipment that 
have been sent to Serbia are 
counted upon to enable the native 
population to cultivate a 20,000- 
acre farm under the direction of 
Red Cross experts. The Red 
Cross is sending tractors to the 
Balkans simply because it seems 
to be better business policy to 
send a shipload of machinery and 
seed than to have to send through- 
out the year successive shiploads 


of American grain to feed the 
Serbians that now have an oppor- 
tunity to become partially self- 
sustaining, but it is doubtful if 
the peaceful invasion could have 
been rendered more effective from 
an advertising standpoint if it had 
been planned by tractor manufac- 
turers. The same might be said 
of the tractors that have been 
sent to the farming districts of 
France. 

Various’ individual donors 
have unconsciously aided ~in 
spreading the gospel of American 
wares abroad. For _ instance, 
Henry Ford inadvertently staged 
the biggest “demonstration” “on 
record when he gave the Ameri- 
can Red Cross a “credit” of $500,- 
000 against Ford cars. Hundreds 
of Ford cars are in consequence 
operating under the Red Cross 
flag in Europe, and it is a mis- 
take to suppose that they are all 
ambulances the make of which the 
average layman would not rec- 
ognize in any event. As a mat- 
ter of fact the American Red 
Cross has shipped from the 
United States more stock touring 
cars than it has ambulances. 

By way of indication of how 
wide a range of specialties the 
Red Cross is in a position to 
place before a European public in 
temporary adversity, it may be 
noted that just now the most pop- 
ular single item is the “rolling 
kitchen”—a portable feeding sta- 
tion that is “made in America” 
and is equipped with various 
cooking utensils, etc., of Ameri- 
can make. It is a mistake, also, 
to suppose that it is only the 
American soldiers who have op- 
portunity to learn the object-les- 
sons afforded by the equipment of 
these rolling kitchens and Red 
Cross canteens. During the re- 
cent big German drive the Red 
Cross “rolling kitchens” fed more 
than 75,000 civilian refugees who 
were flying before the Teutons. 


Joins Poster Advertising Co. 


R. L. Stewart, formerly with the 
United States Printing & Litho. Com- 
pany, has joined the selling force of 
the Poster Advertising Company, Inc., 
= headquarters at the ew York 
office. 
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Jiminy, but that 
is a peachy 





* s 

union suit! 
said a bunch’ of the boys down at the 
swimming hole last Saturday. Where’d 
you get it, Billy, and how much did it 
cost—and a lot of questions like that 
céame-from all of the fellows as we were 
taking off our togs. 


And, I told them all about this cork- 
ing fine Union Suit, how it fitted me as 
if it had been hand tailored and how 
comfortable it was playing ball or what- 
ever I did. 


Bet you Billy saw the ads in The 
American Boy like I did, said Buster 
Smith. Buster’s going on seventeen 
and is pretty wise. And Bus. told the 
fellows he was going down in the after- 





noon to get the same kind because his 








“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 


zine for Boys in all the World.’’ 


500,000 boys read The 
American Boy. 

They ortheir parents pay 
$1.50 a year for it—buying 
power! 

They average 15% to 16 
years old—buying age! 

They have much to say 
about family purchases— 
buying influence! 

The American Boy goes 
into 225,000 of the best 
homes in America—leader- 
ship! 

“Where there’s a boy 
there’s a family.” 


Member A. B. C. 


mother said, when Bus. showed her the 
ads, that-if that underwear was as fine as 
it looked, he could buy a couple of suits. 


And I told the fellows I had seen the 
Unions advertised in The American Boy 
and that my mother and father liked the 
looks of them so much they just said 
right away to get three suits because I 
needed them quick for the summer. 
And what do you think boys, I said, my 
dad’s so pleased with these Unions that 
he’s going to get some for himself. 

And, I guess about all the boys will 
be wearing Unions now, for I found 
they’d all seen the ads in The American 
Boy. Gee, it’s fun all right to pick the 
good things they tell you about in that 
magazine! 

Billy Byer 


To be continued in the May 30th issue 
of Printers’ Ink 
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8418 Lyttoe Building 
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Buckeye Covers are reduc- 
ing selling costs for thousands of 
alert advertisers, not only because 
of their intrinsic quality and 
economy, but also because the 
service back of them is a definite and 
practical guaranty of better printed 
matter at better prices. 


You get utmost value from your printer as 
well as from the paper manufacturer when you 
specify Buckeye Covers. You do not have to 
pay for guesswork and experiments. Most 
printers use Buckeye Covers oftener than any 
other kind, and as a consequence they can handle 
them to better advantage than any other kind. 
On any Buckeye Cover your printer can pro- 
duce exactly the effect you want, with the mini- 
mum of trouble and expense. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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BUCKEYE 
| COVERS. 











RACTICALLY all of the successful advertisers, printers, 
commercial artists and advertising agencies the country 
over are consistent users of BUCKEYE COVER for all 

forms of advertising matter. 


BUCKEYE is increasing in popularity every day because in 
its wide range of colors, finishes and weights, it fulfills every 
cover requirement, from the large catalog which lasts for 
years to the booklet which depends on its attractiveness to 
get attention. 

BUCKEYE is furnished in sixteen attractive colors, four 
weights and four finishes. It answers every demand. Its 
possibilities are unlimited. 


We carry a very complete stock of BUCKEYE COVER avail- 
able for immediate deliveries. It will pay you to get in 
touch with us. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


“PAPERS OF MERIT” 
32-34-36 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YorK 


54-56 Clinton Street 16-18 Beekman Street _ 530 Asylum Street 
Newark, N. J. New York Hartford, Conn, 
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WHERE ARE THE 
AIRPLANES ? 


BY MARK SULLIVAN 
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The pulse of 


the times— 


fi eZ fi, 
ish 
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The same day that the newspapers 
were filled with the pros and cons of 
the airplane mystery, Collier’s pub- 
lished an analysis of the situation by 
Mark Sullivan—a first-hand, authen- 
tic, authoritative article. Collier’s has 
its finger on the pulse of the times. 


Collier’s is vitally identified with the 
vital questions of the day. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
J. E. WILLIAMS, Advertising Manager 


The clippings shown were cut from 
the front and editorial pages of the 
New York newspapers on Monday 
and Tuesday of the same week on which 
Collier’s airplane article was 
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Even the Submarine is a 
Baltimore Invention 





Flotilla of Modern cAmerican Submarines in the Harbor of an Atlantic Port 


IMON Lake and John Holland built the “Argonaut” and 
the “Plunger,” respectively, side by side in the yard of the Colum- 
bian Iron Works, Baltimore. ‘The modern submarine is a direct 

descendant. The waters around Baltimore were probably the first to be 
“explored” by under-sea boats. Baltimore was also the destination of 
the “Deutschland,” first trans-Atlantic cargo-carrying submarine, which 
Simon Lake found was built largely after his plans, when he visited 
the boat in Baltimore. 


Shipbuilding, munitions-making and manufacturing or all kinds are 
booming in Baltimore to-day as never before. A tremendous circulation increase, 
peculiar to The NEWS alone, would indicate that the vast army of highly-paid wage 
earners and executives find this paper the most suited to their tastes and requirements. 

From a paper of around 70,000 circulation, two years ago, 

The NEWS has leaped to over 113,000 daily and 119,000 Sunday 

net paid. It now has the largest circulation any Baltimore paper has 

ever had AND IS STILL GROWING! Increased results are testi- 

fied to by advertisers in almost every line. 


: For More Baltimore Business CONCENTRATE In 


The Baltimore News 


Average April Net Paid Circulation 
Compared with April one year ago 
113,956 Daily 119,485 Sunday 
Daily Gain 15,004 Sunday Gain 39,684 


jE. LUTZ 


Eastern R tative estern Representative 
Tribune Building QO ete FSOR Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager rr Chicago 

















How Germany Has Concealeid 
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Even if Beaten in the Field She is Calculating on a Peace of “#eonomic 
Victory 


By J. T. M. 


HEN you approach, in peace 

times, the outer precincts of 
the great Krupp works at Es- 
sen you soon begin to be intimi- 
dated—if you are at all suscep- 
tible—by the “no admission” signs. 
Huge placards bear the words 
“Eintritt Verboten.” Behind this 
front line is a “Strengst Ver- 
boten” zone, and further inward 
a frowning barrier of “Polizeilich 
Verboten” signs. The degrees of 
comparison are exhausted: for- 
bidden, most strongly forbidden, 
forbidden by the police. You go 
on through—either striding past 
the guards, or by mentioning the 
name of a Krupp director. 

As you step into the most ad- 
vanced office an employee, of mili- 
tary bearing, clicks his heels, bows 
low and asks how he can serve 
you. He takes your card and 
while you wait you are impressed 
by a large sign: “Absolutely no 
admission to any part of the 
works.” In a second building, to 
which another employee leads 
you, the most conspicuous object 
is the sign on the wall: “Visitors 
will please believe that it cannot 
be conceded to them to enter any 
part of the works.” The director 
you wish to see has his office in 
a third building and in the ante- 
chamber there you see on the wall 
a large framed tablet, with red, 
blue and gold illumination of a 
hand-wrought announcement to 
this effect: “We would gladly 
show our friends through the 
works. But please do not ask to 
visit them. If you do, you will 
put us to the unpleasant necessity 
of telling you that this is abso- 
lutely impossible. We beg of you 
not to subject us to this em- 
barrassment.” 

The first of a series of articles on the 


nature of the competition Germany is 
likely to provide in the future. 





, at the bottom of steep hills, to 


And the signs mean what they 
say. You may, for instance, be 
a prospective purchaser of rapid- 
fire guns for a Central American 
republic and you inform the 
Krupp director that you have been 
all through the French ordnance 
factory at Creusot. You will be 
shown the Krupp exhibit of re- 
mote model 77-millimetre guns 
that are for sale to Central Amer- 
ican republics, but you will be 
informed, most courteously, that 
into no part of the Werke, the 
factory proper, can you be al- 
lowed to put a foot without a spe- 
cial permit issued by the board 
of directors convened in meeting, 
and that this might not be obtain- 
able for weeks or even months. 


ADMISSION TO ALL FACTORIES 
VERBOTEN 


At Muhlheim on the Rhine 
there is an important steel and 
brass plant which you have rea- 
son to visit. Fewer defensive en- 
tanglements bar the way to the 
general manager’s outer office, but 
once arrived there you are con- 
fronted with a-wall sign which 
says, “It would afford us pleasure 
to show our friends and patrons 
through the works, but unfortu- 
nately this cannot be done. Will 
you be so good as to spare us the 
mortification of saying this to you 
verbally, by abstaining from mak- 
ing the request?” Here also the 
rule is adamant. 

You go to Dusseldorf, to Dort- 
mund, to other centres in the 
beautiful Westphalian country, 
over wooded hills, along smiling 
valleys, at times in a region that 
recalls the Naugatuck Valley in 
Connecticut, and again in country 
districts that have a charm all 
their own, to the peaceful old- 
world town of Altena, on a river 
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Hohen-Limburg—for all the world 
like a new and prosperous little 
American town—to Hagen, to 
Hamm, to a score of out-of-the- 
way villages, at all of which, to 
your growing surprise, you find 
nests of factories; furnaces, steel 
and iron plants; brass, tin, and 
nickel works, wire and nail plants 
and establishments for finished 
metal products of an astonishing 
variety and modernity. And every- 
where, however close you may get 
to the proprietors, you find a vari- 
ant of the exaggeratedly polite 
keep-out sign—“We would glad- 
ly show you the plant, but please 
don’t ask us, because it will hurt 
us so much to have to refuse.” 

And everywhere you will be 
conscious of an all-seeing eye— 
not obtrusively, for no one will 
molest you. Neither will anyone 
make friends with you. If you 
happen inadvertently to speak in 
the street to a person who works 
in a factory, you may see signs 
of alarm promptly registered, and 
it is no surprise to you when you 
learn that all the employees of 
all the factories scattered through- 
out this whole region are under 
more or less close supervision.- 
If your reactions are sensitive you 
become gradually conscious of 
being within the web of the Ger- 
man spy system over industry at 
home. If you know how to in- 
vestigate you become aware that 
that spy system is of a military 
kind. 

Once in a while a manufacturer 
in the Westphalia region may open 
up, to a limited extent and for 
his own special purposes. Thus 
on one occasion in one of the 
small towns above-mentioned the 
senior partner in a_ high-grade 
metal plant thought he saw an 
opportunity to make a large per- 
sonal gain by cutting into busi- 
ness then handled by Americans. 
The allurement was great; he be- 
came communicative, even confi- 
dential. Among the concerns with 
which he was then doing business 
was a large small arms factory in 
central France—not a great dis- 
tance from Lyons. He was sup- 
plying finished parts for French 
rifles and revolvers. He showed 


documents to prove it. He had 
taken away the business from 
American and British firms and 
he had a way of disguising the 
origin of the parts. He revealed 
the information as evidence of 
good faith. But the whole thing 
was a dead secret. The manufac- 
turer was afraid to speak aloud. 
Only in a remote corner would 
he converse, and then nervously 
and in whispers. 


CONSIDER THE CHILD-LIKE AMER- 


ICAN 


It is hardly necessary to em- 
phasize descriptively the contrast 
in this regard between the Ger- 
man way and the way of other 
leading nations. It will be re- 
membered that the opening of the 
war in 1914 drew attention to the 
surprisingly large number of Ger- 
man reservists who were in the 
United States for the purpose 
of studying industrial methods— 
German manufacturers’ sons and 
other relatives and sons of Ger- 
man factory superintendents, 
over on business ostensibly of 
more advantage to America than 
to Germany. For the most part 
reserve officers or under-officers, 
they were primed with informa- 
tion about the war and its com- 
ing development and certain out- 
come. Their presence in individ- 
ual instances was regarded as a 
mere coincidence and certain man- 
ufacturers laughed aside any sug- 
gestions of doubt as to the de- 
sirability of allowing these Ger- 
man experts the opportunity of 
familiarizing themselves with the 
intimate details of American 
manufacturing methods. These 
Germans were good fellows—a 
little brusque perhaps—rough dia- 
monds—but they could never be- 
gin to compete seriously with 
American manufacturers if the 
latter made up their mind. In 
other countries there was much 
the same attitude. 

Germany while spying into the 
business of her competitors, had 
been carefully conducting her 
own business under cover. A far- 
seeing military policy had dic- 
tated this procedure. Its conse- 
quence is that to-day the outside 




















world is obfuscated regarding 
Germany’s true economic condi- 
tion. The German peace drive is 
surely coming at an early date 
and German propaganda to pre- 
pare the way is in evidence on 
every hand. Keen judges in 
France declare that Germany is 
getting ready to don the sack- 
cloth and ashes and that she be- 
lieves the magnanimous American 
people will allow themselves to 
be inwardly moved at the humilia- 
tion of a great nation and will be 
in favor of giving her a quick 
peace on generous terms. It is 
of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, to bring into the broad light 
of day that which the Germans 
have been at the greatest pains to 
conceal. It would be a grievous 
error for America to remain blind 
to the facts that constitute Ger- 
many—quite independently of her 
purely military organization—the 
most serious menace to the 
world’s. independence. 


WAYS OF WINNING A GERMAN 
VICTORY 


The. line of demarcation be- 
tween Germany’s military war- 
fare and her commercial war- 
fare is of course hard to define. 
The one merges into the other. 
Her effort to get to Calais, her 
hope to hold Antwerp and the 
Briey mines of France, her grab 
of the Roumanian oil fields, her 
reaching after the raw materials 
of Russia, are inspired no less by 
commercial than by military pur- 
pose. Germany can win the war 
in two ways. She can be trounced 
in the field and still be victorious, 
if her economic campaign is not 
set at naught. She is organized 
to pull victory out of one cam- 
paign as out of the other. 

It is interesting to note that 
German spokesmen are willing to 
discuss publicly the eventuality of 
Germany being beaten in the field 
and the conditions that would 
ensue. Of course, if Germany 
were victor and dictated a “good 
German peace,” as Herr Hulde- 
mann, of the Hamburg-American 
line, declared in his address to 
the convention of industrial asso- 
ciations of Germany and Austria- 
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Hungary last November in Ham- 
burg,.there would be no need of 
any pooling of raw supplies and 
shipping with the present ad- 
versaries, or of adopting expedi- 
ents to give stability to the mark. 
But “if the worst comes to the 
worst,” Germany had taken her 
precautions, so that the German 
people need not worry. 

If the worst comes to the worst 
Germany figures that she is still 
victor, that the war was well 
worth while. Even if she should 
have to accept an Entente peace, 
to withdraw from France and 
Belgium, to consent to lose all 
her colonies, to give up Alsace- 
Lorraine and Posen, to restore 
Serbia, Roumania, Russia, she has 
won, if promises are kept to the 
effect that the Allies shall not 
dictate to the German people the 
form of government they must 
thereafter live under and that the 
Austrian Empire shall not be dis- 
membered. Germany, tired, lacer- 
ated, with her great fortune badly 
dissipated, with her house in dis- 
order around her, would ‘then 
raise her head proudly and smile 
at the future. Practically alone 
she had stood off the world for 
years; her victories in war and in 
diplomacy were many and of the 
kind to gloat over; her blows 
were mighty, her courage un- 
shakable; even in the garb of de- 
feat she felt herself the victor. 
She had merely been pushing 
through a phase in her develop- 
ment. The rising sun was open- 
ing a new era of promise to 
her in which she might make of 
her own fortunes whatever she 
wished. She was the rising sun. 

Let us look through the eyes 
of the German spokesmen at the 
prospect before Germany. Before 
the war she was hedged in in a 
way to stifle her Weltmacht am- 
bitions. Her only outlet was to 
the north on inland seas. Now 
she has become a Mediterranean 
power, for Austria is her de- 
pendent. Her territory sweeps the 
centre of Europe from the North 
and’ Baltic seas to the Mediter- 
ranean. She has thrown’a land 


barrier between England, France 
East. 


and Italy and the Her 
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$1,000,000,000 investment in Italy’s 
commerce and industries is prac- 
tically intact. Her great invest- 
ments in France, England and 
America have also been to a large 
extent safeguarded, through pru- 
dent foresight in putting them 
under the laws of other countries. 
She has accomplished one of her 
great war aims in raising a bul- 
wark between herself and Russia. 
Russia, if she can hereafter de- 
velop as a whole, may be forced 
to develop eastward as an Asiatic 
power. But Russia can also be 
made the practical dependency of 
Germany. Even before the war 
almost all the important industries 
of Russia were under the manage- 
ment of Germans. German in- 
fluence in this respect can un- 
doubtedly be increased. 


VAST COMMERCIAL PLANS 


The Black Sea will become Ger- 
many’s commercial lake. Even 
while the war has been going on 
she has worked feverishly in 
preparation for this result. Hers 
are the railroads of Central 
Europe. Hers also will be the 
new waterways which will unite 
the Black Sea with the heart of 
Europe. No more need, when her 
work is completed, of the long 
roundabout haul for a consider- 
able part of Black Sea freight 
through the Bosphorus, the Medi- 
terranean, along the coast of 
Spain, Portugal, France, to the 
countries on the North Sea and 
the Baltic. 

German - Austrian - Hungarian 
shipping interests met in confer- 
ence at Leipzig and later at 
Budapest and laid the plans ior 
the new waterway development. 
The creation of a mighty network 
of river and canal lines in con- 
junction with the Danube is to be 
the outcome. The project of unit- 
ing the Danube with the Rhine 
by deep water through the Nec- 
kar and the Main rivers is well 
under way. The Elbe, the Oder 
and even the Vistula and the 
Dniester are to be joined also to 
the Danube. Ships of 3,000 tons 


are to be taken as far as Buda- 
pest; 1,000-ton freighters as far 
as_ Ratisbon. 


Seven-hundred-ton 
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boats now reach the upper Dan- 
ube, but when the new canal con- 
nections are completed much larger 
vessels will be able to reach the 
North Sea from the Black Sea. 
We have heard much of the 
freight steamship construction in 
German shipyards; few have real- 
ized that most of the vessels were 
being built for Black Sea and in- 
land river service. Ships are 
being built on the Main and two 
new yards have been added to the 
two existing at Ratisbon. How 
can England and Norway hope to 
compete with Germany in carry- 
ing freight from the Black Sea 
to northern Europe? The pres- 
ent ton-kilometre cost of carrying 
freight on the Danube is said not 
to exceed one-quarter cent, and 
when the canal system and river 
development is completed it is ex- 
pected that this figure may be re- 
duced by two-thirds. We _ hear 
much about the deterioration of 
the German railways, but prac- 
tically nothing about the develop- 
ment of the waterways. Yet they 
have been of vital importance in 
enabling Germany to withstand 
the pressure of her adversaries. 

The activities mentioned repre- 
sent but a small part of the great 
preparations being made with san- 
guine confidence by Germany for 
the new day, Der Tag which now 
alone is of importance, the great 
day of peace. If the day would 
only come quickly, how much less 
tired, tattered and torn Germany 
would be in standing up to face 
the rising sun of the new era. 
in starting off afresh for the goal 
of world domination. Her first 
rourd has been won. She has cut 
off Russia from western Europe. 
The next round, for the bar- 
ring off of the United States 
and Great Britain, is impatiently 
awaited. Already her military 
economic campaign among the 
neutrals of Europe in promotion 
of the “solidarity of Continental 
interests” against the American 
and the Englishman is under way. 





Campbell-Ewald’s New Branch 

The Campbell-Ewald. Company, De- 
troit, has opened a branch office in 
Chicago. 
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Engineers Are Builders of 


Business 











The more or less general conception of the engineer as 
a man constantly engaged in figuring stresses and strains 
and poring over a design on a draughting board is just 
about as accurate as the general conception of the adver- 
tising man which typifies him as one whose eternal effort 
is the writing of ‘“‘clever phrases” and the designing of 
“catchy” illustrations. 


Mathematics and drawings are important factors in 
the business of engineering just as copy and illustrations 
are important factors in the business of advertising. But 
these factors are not the ‘‘be-all and end-all” of either 
the engineering or the advertising business. 


Engineering imagination created the Panama Canal 
and in doing that absorbed hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of manufactured products of the United States. 


Engineering imagination has evolved our great systems 
of distribution of electrical energy and water supply, of 
sewage and garbage disposal, of street paving and road- 
making. 


It has created, developed and perfected the airplane, 
the machine gun, the ‘“‘submarine killer,’ and has evolved 
the machinery by which these may be produced. 


In doing these things it has not only developed enor- 
mous markets for existing manufacturers but has literally 
created new industries. 


And the end is not yet. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist : Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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Announcement 


The advertising department 
of Everysopy’s MAGAZINE and 
ADVENTURE will henceforth be 


under Butterick management. 


_ Each magazine will continue 
to have its own men representing 
it exclusively. The staff will be 
augmented to keep pace with our 
plans for the new Everysopy’s. 


Nhat 


Advertising Director 
May 16, 1918. . 
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Farm Families Big Buyers 
of Prepared Desserts 
No One Manufacturer Controls the Market 


KNOX 
GELATINE 2303 WOMEN 
298 23% 42% 
DIFFERENT USE 295 


BRANDS DIFFERENT 


BRANDS 
717% 





An investigation made last January among 10,000 subscribers to 
The Farmer’s Wife developed these interesting facts about pre- 
pared desserts: 


About one-fourth of the entire amount of prepared desserts con- 
sumed in farm homes is Knox Gelatine. 


Knox’s and three other well known brands together control 58 
per cent of the business, while the remaining 42 per cent is divided 
among 295 different brands. 


Consistent advertising to the readers of The Farmer’s Wife. has 
had much to do with the leading position of Knox’s. 


There is room for intensive cultivation of the field by other manu- 
facturers of prepared desserts for the subscribers to The Farmer’s 
Wife alone consume twenty-five million packages a year. 


Send for this very illuminating investigation and decide to get 
your share. 


FARMERS WIFE 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representatives, 

Wa ttace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Western Representatives, 
STANDARD FarM Papers, INc., 
1341 Conway Bldg., 

Chicago, IIl. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















Is There an Organized Raid on 
U. S. Trade-Marks? 


Investigation Being Made to Discover Whether Teuton Enemies Are 
Making a Systematic Effort to Appropriate American . 
Brand Names in Neutral Countries 


HE reported piracy of the 

trade - marks of American 
firms in other lands differs from 
previous thievery of a similar 
kind in one respect. It seems to 
indicate that a systematic effort 
of Central Empire trade forces 
is being made, while in the past 
the menace has been due to lone 
highwaymen. Furthermore, the 
present danger, if we assume that 
it exists as intimated, may ex- 
tend beyond the confines of Latin- 
America, the usual field of trade- 
mark piracy, to such countries as 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, etc. 

Some manufacturers have been 
in doubt as to whether the recent 
warnings of new perils for Amer- 
ican trade-marks not duly pro- 
tected in all foreign countries 
may not represent merely the zeal 
of energetic trade-mark attorneys 
anxious to arouse clients to the 
necessity for full measures of pre- 
paredness. They have assumed 
that the situation is probably no 
more serious than it has been all 
along. 

In order to get at the bottom of 
the situation, Printers’ INK in- 
structed its Washington corre- 
spondent to make a full investi- 
gation. This inquiry discloses that 
while there may have been exag- 
geration in some respects of the 
new need of American trade- 
mark owners for burglary insur- 
ance there is no question that 
there is marked and increased ac- 
tivity on the part of German and 
Austrian subjects in registering in 
neutral countries United States 
trade-marks which are open to 
their appropriation. 

The question that will at once 
occur to every advertiser is 
whether this is no more than a 
coincidence or represents an or- 
ganized effort, perhaps with the 
backing of the German Govern- 


the 
5 





ment, to cripple American efforts 
for trade expansion after the 
world war. The officials at Wash- 
ington are not yet ready to an- 
swer this question but they are 
seeking an answer that will be 
authoritative. At the suggestion 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of State is, through its dip- 
lomatic and consular machinery, 
endeavoring. to ascertain what 
truth there is in the impression 
of American trade-mark special- 
ists that recent raids on American 
trade-marks betoken an organized 
campaign. This inquiry has but just 
been initiated, but a preliminary 
report received from Argentina 
tends to confirm rather than allay 
suspicion. 

It develops that one Richard 
Mittler, an Austrian, is seeking to 
establish title in the countries en- 
compassed in the Berne Trade- 
Mark Convention to the trade- 
marks of a number of American 


_manufacturers of automobile tires, 


the marks “Federal,” 
“Fisk,” “Republic,” 
“Ajax,” etc. While this particu- 
larly flagrant appropriation of 
trade-names has but just been 
brought to the attention of Amer- 
ican firms and is serving as the 
main inspiration of the current 
agitation, the fact remains that 
Mittler initiated his project in the 
year 1915, and gave notice of 
his intent by “publication” early 
in 1916, 


including 
“Firestone,” 


“in 


THE BERNE CONVENTION 


Heretofore the popular impres- 
sion in business circles has been 
that the only peril to American 
trade-marks was to be found in 
the Latin-American countries that 
accord trade-mark monopoly to 
the first registrant, rather than to 
first user, regardless - of 
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whether or not the registrant 
originated the mark or has any 
valid claim to its possession. 
Facing this well-understood situa- 
tion many American trade-mark 
owners have in recent years 
taken steps to protect their trade- 
mark rights in countries offering 
promising markets such as Ar- 
gentina and Chile, but have, with 
full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, made no similar effort in 
most of the smaller countries of 
South America. 

Now, however, the Mittler in- 
cident and others similar seem to 
disclose a parallel complication, 
under the conditions created by 
the Berne Convention. Under 
this treaty, trade-mark registra- 
tion by a citizen or corporation 
in one of the countries comprised 
in the Berne Convention may be 
extended by a single convention 
registration to cover all of the 
thirteen countries that are parties 
to the compact. Unfortunately, 
the United States is.not a member 
of the Berne Convention so that 
this form of automatic protection 
does not extend to citizens of this 
country. Neither is Germany a 
member, for that matter, but Aus- 
tria and Hungary are in the trade- 
mark alliance so that it is a 
simple matter for the interests of 
the Central Empires to operate 
through an Austrian registrant. 

The circumstance that the 
United States is not a party to 
the Berne Convention does not 
operate to deny protection to 
American trade-mark owners ab- 
solutely. There is always, for in- 
stance, the alternative of separate 
registration in each of the coun- 
tries of the. Berne group. How- 
ever, in the absence of such sepa- 
rate registrations there are un- 
pleasant _ possibilities. If an 
American mark has been pre- 
empted in a blanket claim such 
as has been put forth, for in- 
stance, by Mittler, the rightful 
American owner is, at best, on 
the defensive and is put to the 
trouble and expense of securing 
cancellation of the international 
registration before his title can 
be cleared. Heretofore, the in- 
stances of recourse to the priv- 


ileges of the Berne Convention 
for purpose of piracy have not 
been numerous enough to cause 
any general alarm, but if the ex- 
ample of Mittler should be fol- 
lowed by other Austrians or ‘by 
Swiss or Hollanders (for we 
must not lose sight in this con- 
nection of the fact that Germans 
have recently been buying up 
many trade-marks in Holland and 
Switzerland) the prospect may 
prove decidedly disquieting. 

Only three of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries are members of the 
Berne Convention—Brazil, Cuba 
and Mexico. However, with or 
without German inspiration, the 
old industry of pirating American 
trade-marks seems to be progress- 
ing with quickened vigor. For 
example, the officials at Washing- 
ton were apprised only a few 
days ago that the Havana Auto 
Company, of Havana, Cuba, has 
made application for the registra- 
tion in its name in Cuba of a 
number of the best known Ameri- 
can automobile trade-marks in- 
cluding ‘“Pierce-Arrow,” “Ander- 


son,” “Premier” and “Hupmobile.” 


GOVERNMENT IS WARNING MANU- 
FACTURERS 


In an effort at least to warn 
American trade-mark owners of 
attempts at piracy, the Foreign 
Tariffs Division of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has lately in- 
augurated a voluntary information 
service that is already operating 
on a scale that would surprise per- 
sons who have no appreciation of 
the extent of trade-mark piracy. 
The principal countries of Latin- 
America each publish a “Boletin 
Oficial” or some other equivalent 
of the United States Patent Office 
Gazette in which are listed as 
filed all applications for trade- 
mark registration. These official 
bulletins are received at the Com- 
merce Bureau and promptly upon 
receipt are examined by experts 
who at once send letters of warn- 
ing to the American owner of 
each trade-mark for which for- 
eign registration is being sought 
by any interest whose authority 
for such appropriation might seem 























open to question. As high as fifty 
such letters of warning per month 
are now going out and a number 
of American manufacturers have 
been able, by the prompt transmis- 
sion of cabled protests, to prevent 
registrations of marks to which 
they have first claim. 


FIRMS ON THE BLACKLIST A DANGER 


The newest trade-mark compli- 
cation is a direct result of the 
action of the United States War 
Trade Board in “blacklisting” 
German import and export firms 
in the various Latin-American 
countries. 

Many of these alien enemy 
traders in Central and South 
America have in the past han- 
dled considerable quantities of 
goods of United States manufac- 
ture and are thus thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the proportions of the 
present demand and probable fu- 
ture demand for trade-marked ar- 
ticles of American origin. Guided 
by this inside knowledge of trade 
conditions, the Teuton traders, 
freed by the imposition of the 
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“black list” from the last restrain- 
ing influence, are now making a 
scramble to register in their own 


names the American marks. The 
consequence will be, of course, 
that American merchandise, bear- 
ing a mark thus misappropriated, 
will be barred from entry at the 
South American port unless con- 
signed to the German who has 
snatched title to the mark. Con- 
sular officers have just reported to 
Washington several particularly 
flagrant cases of German aggres- 
sion of this kind. They state in 
their reports that they are mak- 
ing protest to the Governments 
of the countries where such tac- 
tics have been resorted to, but 
these countries are “neutrals” and 
the officials on the ground express 
doubt as to whether their pro- 
tests will avail. 


Schlabach With Paige-Detroit 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, has appointed A. W. 
Schlabach assistant advertising manager. 
He was formerly in the publicity de- 
partment of the Saxon Motor Car Cor- 
poration. 
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College Professors Give an Airing 
of Their Views on Advertising 


Not a Waste, but a Producer of Wealth, Say They—Memorialize Con- 
gress on Zone Postage Increase 


By Edward Hall Gardner 


Assistant Professor, Advertising and Marketing, Course in Commerce in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


N? longer will it be possible for 
public men to declare that 

“economists are all agreed that ad- 
vertising is an economic waste”— 
no longer, at least, if PRINTERS’ 
Ink has space for this article, and 
the aforesaid public men read that 
magazine as regularly as_ they 
ought. 

The members of the Department 
of Economics of the University of 
Wisconsin, in a document sent to 
Senator Lenroot, Wisconsin’s new- 
ly electéd representative in the 
upper branch of Congress, have 
made a definite statement of be- 
lief concerning advertising. While 
their primary object is to take up 
the cudgels in behalf of the maga- 
zines whose existence is threatened 
by the new zone rates on second- 
class mail, incidentally they draw a 
parallel between advertisements 
and first-class mail, and say that 
advertising “undoubtedly enables 
manufacturers to produce more 
wealth, it raises the standard of 
living in the country, and general- 
ly aids in increasing public wel- 
fare.” 

Lest the readers of PRINTERS’ 
InK fail to realize the import of 
that simple statement, be it said 
that economic authorities have not 
always been so ready to admit ad- 
vertising to the company of insti- 
tutions having a recognized value. 
Some can be found in America to- 
day who would outlaw the art and 
its artists, who not only declare 
that the cost of advertising is add- 
ed to the cost of the goods, but 
state that they mean, “If adver- 
tising were to vanish from the 
world, goods of equal value could 
be put into your and my hands as 
plentifully and cheaply as under 
the present system.” The argu- 
ments supporting the belief that 
advertising lowers the cost of dis- 
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tribution are lost on these gentle- 
men. 

But, “It is not true, in my belief, 
that advertising is an economic 
waste,” declares Professor Richard 
T. Ely, whose “Elements of Eco- 
nomics” first transformed the erst- 
while “dismal science” into a thing 
of fascinating interest to Ameri- 
can readers, and made his name 
almost a household word. “Ad- 
vertising is a force in the distribu- 
tion of goods, which is a great 
task, and as such it performs serv- 
ice to us all.” 

Advertisers and magazine pub- 
lishers may fail to agree with the 
proposal for a 50 per cent flat in- 
crease based on advertising as a 
measure of ability to pay, but con- 
sidering the statements above 
made they cannot construe this as 
an attack on advertising. In view 
of the fact that the document was 
drawn up by John R. Commons, 
President of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, authority on 
railroad rates, labor movements 
and taxation, the basic positions 
contained in it are worth analysis. 


THE GUNS OF LOGIC BROUGHT TO 
BEAR 


Is increased revenue necessary 
to the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the war? Apparently, for 
first-class mail has had to stand 
50 to 100 per cent flat. increase. 
Should this revenue be derived 
from reading in periodicals? No 
—for this matter is educational, 
and should be carried at a loss if 
necessary. Where do advertise- 
ments stand, then? On a basis 
similar to that of first-class mail 
since both are producers of wealth 
and perform service to the public. 

Accordingly Congress is asked 
to repeal the increase on reading 
matter, and to make the increase 
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From Judge 
Wit Ir Come To Tuis? . is 


Perhaps. 


But one sure trend of the times is the increasing 
popularity of all humorous periodicals, the world 
over. 


One reason Judge is so popular is because, added 
to the things that previously made Judge popular, 
Judge now gives its readers the best of the things that 
make other humorous periodicals or humorous sec- 
tions popular. 

Judge’s weekly “Digest of the World’s Humor” 
is an added eight-page section of the best humorous 
bits that aren’t published in the “original” columns 
of Judge. 





Current editions—180,000 
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(This is the fifth of a series of intimate discussions of The Chicago 


Daily News by Mr. Moses. 


The sixth will appear in an early issue.) 


The Ethical Side of 
The Chicago Daily News 


By BERT MOSES 


HE publisher of The 

Chicago Daily News has 

a particularly fine con- 
ception of advertising that 
every advertiser should fully 
understand. 

This conception, I believe, 
goes far to account for the 
commanding position of that 
newspaper in the great city 
of Chicago. 

A few years ago I inter- 
viewed Mr. Lawson for a 
trade publication, and among 
the noteworthy things he then 
said was this: ~ 

“We have been obliged to omit 
many columns of advertising be- 
cause we didn’t have the room to 
print it. In our busy seasons we 
have to leave out from 1,000 to 
16,000 lines daily. I feel this is a 
real injustice to the men who have 
built up a business through adver- 
tising in my paper. The Daily 
News readers trade with these men, 
and when they have to omit their 
ads it cuts them off from communi- 
cation with their customers. I con- 
sider it a moral obligation to print 
these advertisements, and I am 
seeking every mechanical means 
and legitimate conservation of 
space to attain that end.” 


A policy such as this lifts 
advertising out of a simple 
source of income, and places 
it on a-plane where the ethical 
supplants the commercial. 

It is a policy conceived in a 


Why this ad was written. 
Recently Mr. Bert Moses wrote to Mr. 


spirit which makes the most 
of us ashamed of employing 
advertising solely that profits 
may flow to our purses. 

The sustained and increas- 
ing success of The Chicago 
Daily News is due largely to 
this fine effort to serve adver- 
tisers—to consider them as 
more than patrons—to look 
upon them as having’ rights 
that are not specified in the 
contract. 

I think facts of this kind 
outweigh all other considera- 
tions when selecting mediums 
in which to advertise. 

They go beyond price per 
line, beyond bulk in circula- 
tion, beyond territory covered, 
and beyond gains and losses 
in advertising printed. 

It is of great consequence 
to know the inspirations, the 
principles and the policies of 
a paper, for here lies the 
strength of a newspaper— 
here lies the unseen influence 
over readers that establishes 
confidence and creates a real 


demand for articles adver- 
tised in its columns. 
A good reputation is ten 


times better than a big circu- 
lation, but in The Chicago 
Daily News an advertiser gets 
both. 


John B. Woodward, Advertising Manager of 


The Chicago Daily News, and said, among other things: 
“1 want you to authorize me to write a series of adv ertisements for The Chicago 


Daily News. 
entirely too modest, and 


Your advertising copy, while always interesting, has appeared to me 
never seeming to emphasize the Gibraltar-like excellence 


that must be there if the real Chicago Daily News is pictured in type to the public 


as it actually is. 


“The Daily News is better than you ever said it was. It is better than Mr. Lawegon 
himself or you can possibly realize, because you are both so close to it that the per- 
spective is faulty. Let me write what I know and think, and please do not use the 


merciless blue pencil on me. 


sure you will better understand The Chicago Daily News. 
Lawson to hig own child. Now then what do you say? 


to introdu’e Mr. 


And Mr. Woodward said: ‘‘Go to it! 


© © © When I get through writing this series I am 


As a matter if | fact I wont 


























only 50 per cent on advertising 
matter. The zone system meets 
with unqualified condemnation, as 
discriminating against remote sec- 
tions of the country; but as the 
statement is not propaganda, but 
constructive suggestions from ex- 
perts in taxation, this feature of 
the problem is allowed but a brief 
paragraph. 

The real “dig” at advertising is 
the frank statement that publica- 
tions do not allow space to the 
Government’s appeals to cut out 
“business as usual” in order to buy 
Liberty Bonds, and that this fail- 
ure to help educate the people, on 
this vital issue is due almost solely 
to fear of advertisers. The accu- 
sation is likely to cause some 
searching of heart among pub- 
lishers. 

The men signing the document 
are the following: Richard T. Ely, 
Professor of Political Economy ; 
Tohn R. Commons, Professor of 
Political Economy; Edward A. 
Ross, Professor of . Sociology; 
William H. Kiekhofer, Associate 
Professor of Political Economy ; 
H. C. Taylor, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics; B. H. Hib- 
bard, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics; Charles H. Galpin, 
Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics; W. A. Scott, 
Director of Course in Commerce 
and Professor of Political Econo- 
my; Stephen W. Gilman, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administra- 
tion; F. H. Elwell, Professor of 
Accounting; Edward H. Gardner, 
Assistant Professor, Advertising 
and Marketing. 


TEXT OF ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


To Members .of the Senate and 
House of Representatives: 


Our attention has been called to 
the form of petition sent out by 
the Readers’ Defense League, ask- 
ing you to repeal that portion of 
the War Revenue Act of 1917, 
which increased the postage on 
periodicals. 

In reply, we submit the follow- 
ing: 

The postal rate on letters has 
been increased 50 per cent and on 
post cards 100 per cent. We as- 
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sume an increase of say 50 per 

cent is desirable on periodicals. 
This increase should not be ob- 

tained by introducing the zone 


system. That system discrimi- 
nates against remote sections of 
the country, especially in case of 
magazines and similar periodicals. 

The increase should not be made 
on matter other than advertise- 
ments. The Government can well 
afford to carry reading matter at a 
heavy loss, just as it conducts 
other educational activities at an 
immediate financial loss, for the 
sake of greater ultimate gain to 
the people and nation. 

The increase should be levied 
upon that portion of publications 
devoted to advertising matter. 

1, Advertising is not as direct 
a gain to the people and nation as 
reading matter. It undoubtedly 
enables manufacturers to produce 
more wealth, it raises the standard 
of living in the country, and gen- 
erally aids in increasing public 
welfare, but cheap letter postage 
and post cards also promote those 
interests. Yet these rates have 
been increased 50 per cent and 100 
per cent. 

2. To place advertising on the 
same basis as reading matter pro- 
motes additional power of adver- 
tising over editorial policy and 
over the kind of reading matter 
furnished to the nation. This may 
become a serious menace, and in- 
deed is a menace in the present 
war, for as is well known, news- 
papers and periodicals do not give 
space as they should to the ap- 
peals of the Government to cut out 
“business as usual” in order to buy 
Liberty Bonds. This failure to 
help educate the people on this 
vital issue is due almost solely to 
fear of advertisers. 

3. Advertising 


more __ nearly 


-measures ability to pay taxes than 


does reading matter, because the 
expense of getting a given revenue 
from advertisers is much less than 
the expense of getting the same 
revenue from subscribers. The 
latter requires large expense for 
editorial supervision and payment 
of contributors, writers and au- 
thors. 

4. To tax the shipment of read- 
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ing: matter at the same rate as ad- 
vertising matter is a discrimina- 
tion against publications having a 
large proportion of reading matter 
and a small proportion of advertis- 
ing matter. Of two periodicals 
exactly the same in every other re- 
spect, the ‘one that gives 50 per 
cent of its space and weight of 
paper to advertising should pay 
double the amount of postage com- 
pared with the other that gives 
only 25 per cent of its space to ad- 
vertising. One of them is giving 
three-fourths of its energy to the 
direct education of the public, the 
other only one-half. The public, 
other things equal, is interested in 
discriminating in favor of periodi- 
cals that give the larger proportion 
of their space to reading matter. 

5. Advertisers are more able to 
carry the burden of increased 
taxation than subscribers, for their 
money comes back with immediate 
profit, whereas subscribers gen- 
erally make no immediate money 
profit on their subscriptions. For 
this reason, periodicals can more 
easily shift the increased tax to ad- 
vertisers than they can to sub- 
scribers. 

Consequently, we favor amend- 
ment of the War Revenue Act of 
1917, so as to provide a flat in- 
crease of 50 per cent without re- 
gard to zones or distance, on such 
portion of publications as is de- 
voted to advertisements, and we 
favor repeal of the increased rates 
on the portion devoted to matter 
other than advertisements. 

Signed, Members of De- 
partment of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Richard T. Ely, Professor of 
Political Economy, 

John R. Commons, Professor of 
Political Economy. 

Edward A. Ross, Professor of 
Sociology. 

William H. Kiekhofer, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Econ- 
omy. 

H. C. Taylor, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics. 

H. Hibbard, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Charles H. Galpin, Assistant 
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Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

W. A. Scott, Director of Course 
in Commerce, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Stephen W. Gilman, Professor 
of Business Administration. 

F. H. Elwell, Professor of Ac- 
counting. 

Edward H. Gardner, Assistant 
Professor, Advertising and Mar- 
keting. 


Arousing Chicago to At- 
tend Convention 


EWELLYN E. PRATT, chair- 

man of the programme com- 
mittee for the convention of the 
A. A. C. of W. at San Francisco, 
addressed the Chicago Advertising 
Club last week. Mr. Pratt en- 
thused the Chicago advertising 
men with an outline of the con- 
vention’s features as noted in 
Printers’ INK last week. 

“This is going to be a meeting 
of tremendous import,” he said. 
“It may not be as large as some 
previous meetings, but it will be 
better. Advertising has done a 
wonderful work in this war. It 
has won the greatest triumph in its 
history. Every advertising man 
who possibly can get to San Fran- 
cisco should be there. It will be 
an event that will live long.” 

. H. Donnelley, the Chicago 
publisher, followed Mr. Pratt with 
a stirring talk. 

“Advertising has been prominent 
in the conduct of this war,” he 
said, “not only here, but in the 
countries of our Allies. France 
has done wonders with its war ad- 
vertising. So has England. The 
Liberty Loan and Thrift Stamp 
campaigns in this country have 
shown forth in a very comprehen- 
sive way the power of advertising 
to do wonderful things in realms 
other than selling goods. 

“Advertising is proving a mighty 
power in winning the war. It will 
be just as great in the work of re- 
construction that will follow the 
war. The San Francisco conven- 
tion will strike the keynote in these 
respects. We ought to support it 
in every way we possibly can.” 
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The modern ad- 
vertising agency 
proves its strength 
by serving business 
in many more ways 
than merely filling 
space with good 
copy and design. 
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OUT DOOR 
ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION, 


The traveler’s mind is. at rest with nojbus 


The message on RAILROAD BULLET] 
an indelible impression upon him. 


These bulletins are exceptionally valua 
circulation at an exceedingly low cost. 
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Let us show you how to profit by the 
users of this medium. 
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your booklet 


The success or failure of your advertising plan finally 
depends upon the orders it produces. Your advertise- 
ments may be effective, but after the inquiries have 
been received —after the prospect’s interest has been 
developed — what then? You stake everything on the 
order-producing power of your booklet. 


Cloth-hound booklets 


make inquiries ORDERS — 


Send for our 
booklet 


“Getting Your Booklet Across,” 
our 28-page, cloth-bound book- 
let, tells why other advertisers 
are adopting cloth as the stand- 
ard binding for, their booklets 
and catalogues. Write for it to- 
day. Address: INTERLAKEN 
MILLS, Providence, R. I. 


They get across. ‘They make the necessary good “‘first 
impression.’? They demand an interview. They look 
too important for the waste-basket and after sending 
in an order they stay on the job for future interviews 
with the boss. 


Your printer or binder will quote you on binding 
your booklet or catalogue in Interlaken Book Cloth. 
He will also show you the many attractive patterns 
and colors in which Interlaken is made. ?Phone him 
now before you forget it. 








Effective Sales Portfolios for New 
Recruits 


Outlining the Chief Objections of Buyers and Coaching New Men on 
These—What Shall the Size Be? 


By Ray Giles 


ESTERDAY’S sales forces are 

off for war. To-day’s new 
sales forces need instruction. The 
sales manager is scratching his 
head over the problem. It is up 
to him to organize his own Platts- 
burg for the new men who are 
being hired for the road. 

What is the best way out? He 
would like to coach each man per- 
sonally, but plainly there isn’t time. 
The new recruits are too many— 
the executive’s day is too full. 

It is here that the chief’s mind 
may be set free by the proper or- 
ganization of the selling muni- 
tions into a salesman’s manual or 
portfolio. Our purpose is to look 
over those items which will sup- 


ply necessary instructions to new 
salesmen in the shortest possible 
time. 

The contents of any salesman’s 
manual or portfolio fall under two 


general heads. These are: In- 
struction Matter and Exhibition 
Matter. Let us look first at In- 
struction. 

For some time I collected all 
the objections to buying that I 
could get from salesmen in differ- 
ent lines. 

One of the most surprising 
things noted in a review of these 
objections was the _ similarity 
borne by those in one line of busi- 
ness to those which existed in 
businesses of. entirely different 
character. 

The conclusion was reached that 


there are only five fundamental - 


objections which can be advanced 
by the prospect who refuses to 
buy. These are: 


(1) Price. 

(2) Profit. 

(3) Performance. 
(4) Personal. 
(5) Punctuality. 


Almost any objection that may 
be offered as an excuse for not 


buying will be found to fall nat- 
urally under some one of these 
five heads. 

The executive who must prepare 
full instructions for new sales- 
men will be interested in examin- 
ing each of these classifications in 
greater detail. It is suggested that 
the man responsible for the man- 
ual or portfolio will find it profit- 
able to go over each group of ob- 
jections with an experienced sales- 
man fresh from the field. 

In this way a first-hand knowl- 
edge of both the objections and 
answers common in a given busi- 
ness will be available. 

The livest kind of instruction 
material has been prepared for 
salesmen by proceeding along this 
natural line. Each objection is 
stated and then followed by the 
one best or the several strongest 
answers which have been worked 
out by the older salesmen and 
proved sound in the test tube of 
their day’s work. 


HURDLES FOR SALESMEN 


Turning to Price: Some of the 
commonest objections are worth 
noting. 

“Your price is too high for my 
class of trade.” 

“My trade would think your 
price too low to represent real 
value.” 

“Nobody can tell me that an ar- 
ticle of that kind can be worth 
so much.” 

“My trade is in the habit of get- 
ting such and such discounts on 
articles like yours, and if you 
can’t enable me to make like con- 
cessions, I’m afraid that we can’t 
do business together.” 

Your recent price 
have been excessive.” 

“My cash register won’t handle 
your odd prices.” (Has the West 
yet decided to become reconciled 


advances 


to pennies?) 
7 
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“T want a contract covering a 
long period of time to safeguard 
me against any advances in price.’ 

The ideal way to help the new 
man, as suggested before, is to put 
down all objections of the Price 
family and then, by conference 
with the older men, follow with 
the answers developed by them. 
This method applies to the other 
four P’s which follow. 

After listing and meeting the 
common Price objections, there 
are other kinds of data which may 
also be used to advantage. 

One statement would show the 
prices in the business compared to 
those of competitors, indicating 
that the Price in this case is actu- 
ally low or at least not excessive. 

Another statement may be one 
which shows that there are added 
compensations for the higher 
price in the way of extra weight, 
size, quantity, patented features or 
other improvements which make 
the article superior to others in its 
field 

Let us look at that heart-throb- 
bing group of obstacles which lead 
back to Profit. 

“Black gives me a better margin 
of profit.” 

“White gives me a longer time 
in which to pay.” 

“Green allows me certain dis- 
counts on certain quantities.” 

“Gray will take back unsold 
goods or slow selling items.” 

“Brown gives me rebates.” 

“T must have a higher profit so 
that I can make exchange deals.” 

“Your profit per sale is fine, but 
the turnover is very slow.” 

“T want exclusive selling rights 
on your goods in this town.” (AI- 
ways said because he thinks it 
means a corner on the local pro- 
fits.) 

“The Smith line is easier to sell 
because it offers the customer a 
much better selection.” 

After listing up and answering 
the most common Profit objec- 
tions, there are some common 
blanket statements which may well 
be included in the manual or port- 
folio. 

Such matter consists of any 
facts which show that the mer- 
chandise is particularly quick-sell- 
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ing—for example (1) all kinds of 
advertising, (2) exclusive features 
in the goods or marked points of 
superiority, (3) dealer helps of all 
kinds. 

Objections to purchase on the 
score of Performance are gener- 
ally answered very easily or only 


with great difficulty. These in- 
clude: 

“Your stuff isn’t in it with 
Roe’s.” 


“The line I now handle is much 
more up to date.” 

“Your product is too new. Peo- 
ple aren’t ready for it. I'll wait 
until you’ve proved it out.” 

“People in this locality have to 
use a different type of goods— 
kind of machinery—building ma- 
terials, etc., etc.” 

“Your goods won’t hold up in 
this climate.” 

“Show me some testimonials.” 

Performance data may include 
a performance demonstration of 
the article either then-and-there by 
the salesman or photographically 
recorded and put into the manual 
or portfolio. 

Where samples cannot be car- 
ried, small working models may 
sometimes be provided. One lug- 
gage house supplies its salesmen 
with samples of the more impor- 
tant parts of its trunks and bags, 
such as corner caps, handles, locks 
and sections of the different mate- 
rials. These fit into a small box 
and are first-class instruction for 
both the salesman and his trade. 


HOW TO MEET PERSONAL OBJECTIONS 


Most of the Personal objections 
are heart-breakers. Even the vet- 
eran salesman must frequently 
throw up, his hands when the deal- 
er says, “I buy only from Smith 
because he is my brother!” 

Related hurdles to jump are: 

“T buy from Baker because he is 
a member of my lodge.” 

“T import from a certain country 
because I was born there.” 

“IT won’t deal with you because 
you are favoring Keene, my chief 
competitor.” 

“T won’t buy from you because 
you smoke—or drink—or are a 
Democrat—or a Republican—or a 
member of a certain religious de- 



























nomination. (Oh yes, they still 
say those things even in the terri- 
tories which carry the best hotels.) 

“The president of your company 
has a bad reputation.” 

“What (personal graft) is there 
in it for.me?” 

To objections like the above 
there are few satisfactory answers. 
The experienced sales manager 
generally says something like this: 
“Don’t waste much time on people 
who think so small as this. You 
can generally use that time to bet- 
ter advantage on other prospects. 
But call now and then on these 
people because you can never tell 
when they might become interested 
in modern Business or practical 
Christianity and give up their petty 
outlook. However, don’t call to 
get roped into a fruitless argument 
or to play fast and loose with your 
own self respect.” 

There is a second type of Per- 
sonal objections which is easier 
to handle. These are more busi- 
nesslike and include: 

“T want a brand that carries my 
private label.” 

“T wouldn’t think of handling a 
line that is also handled by a mutt 
like Perkins across the street.” 
(Gentle soul!) 

“T have bought from Jenkins for 
twenty years.” 

“You folks were tarnation stiff 
in extending me a little credit 
when I started business; now you 
can go hang!” 

“By buying from a smaller com- 
pany, I get personal attention for 
my order from an executive, in- 
stead of having my order merely 
filled by a stock boy.” 

“T like to deal with a bigger 
company ; I feel safer.” 

“Your styles or designs don’t go 
in this locality.” 

“T buy from Jones because he is 


a fellow townsman, and we are’ 


all trying to boost this section.” 
This second group of Personal 
objections can best be met by 


straightforward _ selling effort 
along the lines of Price, Profit, 
Punctuality. 


The fifth “P” the salesman has 
to reckon with is Punctuality. Ob- 
jections along this line as reported 
by salesmen are: 
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“Baker is fine on prompt deliv- 
eries. I am told that you are 
slow.” 

“Casey & Flynn’s salesmen call 
oftener than you—which enables 
me to place smaller individual or- 
ders and thus keep less money tied 
up at one time.” 

“Tf Brown hasn’t what I order 
in stock, he notifies me right away 
—you folks are terrible on keep- 
ing a fellow in suspense.” 

“James has a larger force of 
salesmen. If I have a special want 
there is always one of their men 
nearby, and by notifying the house, 
he will be sent to me on the dou- 
ble-quick.” 

“Your headquarters are too far 
away from this town; I’d feel 
safer in dealing with a concern 
nearer to my little old store.” 


LITTLE THINGS, BUT MIGHTY 
PORTANT 


IM- 


Some of the exhibition matter 
which sales managers often wish 
shown to the trade includes: 

(1) Proofs of Advertisements. 
Fresh, clean ones—please! On the 
bottom of each proof should be 
the name of the publication in 
which it appears and the dates of 
insertion—also the number of 
copies circulated of each medium. 

(2) Circulation Data. Detailed 
statements or maps showing the 
numbers of families reached—fig- 
ures to be marked within the boun- 
daries of each state. Statements 
to show the total circulation of 
each and all publications in the 
cities and towns of importance— 
only please don’t multiply by 10 
and call them “readers” for the 
retailer who is worth having will 
never believe you. 

(3) Window Trims. Photo- 
graphic or half-tone reproductions 
of window trims prepared for the 
dealer. If window trims are quite 
a factor, it is a good idea to have 
a spare supply of slips printed up 
with one trim on each so that the 
salesman can leave with the dealer 
copies of the trims which appeal to 
him. It does not pay to leave a 
whole booklet with the average re- 
tailer as he does not expect to use 
more than the one or two trims 
which most appeal to him. 
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(4) Dealer Helps. 
signs, dealers’ electros, 
counter displays, etc. 

(5) Testimonials. Suggestions. 
If the size of the binder permits, 
make a zinc plate of the whole tes- 
timonial letter—actual size—and 
provide proofs for the salesman. 
Such reproductions with their let- 
terheads and signatures are far 
more real and impressive than the 
same letters merely copied off in 
typewriting or type. 

(6) Photographs of Merchan- 
dise. Assuming, of course, that 
the merchandise itself cannot be 
carried conveniently. 

(7) Photographs of Plant and 
Processes of Manufacture. Where 
important in helping to demon- 
strate superiority of the finished 
product or higher class of work- 
manship or working equipment. 

(8) Photographs of Successful 
Installations. Often useful in the 
case of heavy machinery, pipe or- 
gans or other gentle playthings. 

(9) General “Trade” Informa- 
tion. This may include newspaper 
or trade paper items or articles 
showing the possibilities in a given 
field which will stir up the sales- 
man or the dealer to whom he 
will show them. 


Booklets, 
racks, 


PORTFOLIO’S SIZE 


How large should the manual 
or portfolio be? 

The most enthusiastic users of 
portfolios I have ever met, carry 
about with them over ten pounds 
of printed matter—and they have 
no flivvers to make the job easy 
for them either. But, of course, 
the average business house would 
throw up its hands at the idea of 
loading its salesmen down in this 
way. 

The most practical, all-around 
portfolio has a page equal in size 
to a standard letter head—about 
84%xl1l. This will accommodate 
actual testimonials and by folding 
cross-wise, the largest single page 
magazine advertisements can be 
mounted on a page of the size 
mentioned. 

The average portfolio is loose- 
leaf for many obvious reasons. 

It has a good-looking imitation 
leather cover (save the real stuff 
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for soldiers’ shoes, aviators’ jac- 
kets, etc.) Probably the name of 
the company is imprinted on the 
cover. 

If a good deal of matter must 
go in and the sales force is large, 
the text is printed—on both sides 
of the paper—to keep down bulk. 
But if the matter is not so lengthy, 
it is probably multigraphed. 

The non-advertiser or non-ex- 
hibitor of window-trims, etc., is 
apt to find a pocket-size manual 
more convenient. 

While this has been a mere brief 
survey of what may go into such a 
manual or portfolio, a closing ex- 
hortation may not be out of place. 
Let me quote the words of an- 
other : 

“In preparing a salesman’s man- 
ual, either spend enough time and 
money on it to show. the reader 
that you have taken the job seri- 
ously—or don’t prepare the book 
at all! The salesman does not re- 
gard a slammed-together affair 
with half the seriousness that he 
will give to a book which is fine- 
looking, neat and thorough. The 
way to make him linger over your 
message is to show that you, too, 
lingered over it during its prepa- 
ration.” 


Gillies Leaves ‘‘MacLean’s 
Magazine” 


D. B. Gillies, who has been with The 
MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
Toronto, for many years as advertising 
manager of Canadian Grocer, and for the 
past two years as advertising manager 
of MacLean’s Magazine, has returned to 
Industrial Canada, published by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto. Mr. Gillies was advertising 
manager of Industrial Canada eight 
years ago, leaving to join the MacLean 
staff. KF. P. Megan, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of Industrial Canada 
for the past eight years and before that 
acting as editor, has resigned to take an 
executive position with The William 
Davies Company, Limited, Toronto, pork 
packers. 


Appointment for E. P. Her- 
mann 


Hermann has been appointed 
extension director and advertising man- 
ager ‘of the Tanner-Gilman Schools, Inc., 


BF. 


of Chicago. For five years he has been 
managing editor of “Personal Efficienc 
and extension secretary of the La She 
Extension University. 
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Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


[P)OMINATE Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
dealers and customers at one’ cost by concentrating 
in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is dif- 
ferent from almost any other market in the country 

because one newspaper (The Bulletin) goes into 
nearly every home in and near Philadelphia, making 
it possible for advertisers to send their selling ap- 
peals to practically every possible buyer in one 
medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for April 


415,056 Se 


Re RN SOMO 2 i 'a0g vin sap sav etek dad «eae Ae Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 


CRAGRND MOINOR 6 ssh aii sacs ction cee daa ace ene J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
SPORT ANON 5 5.5 506 505.8 e 94 LA WEA ORR KAAS .C. L. Weaver, Free Press Building 
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Red Goss Week 


Your Nobles Service. 
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Scratch it with a Knife 


) ae | how the coating is amalgamated with 
the paper itself. You can’t scrape off the 
enamel without shredding the fibres of the 

stock beneath it. This is characteristic of 


White Mountain 
Enamel 


Now you understand why White Mountain Enamel 
does not ‘“‘pick’”’ when properly handled in the press 
room. Heavy masses of ink and the most delicate 
tracing of half-tone details are alike transferred to 
the smooth surface of White Mountain Enamel 
with flawless precision. 

When you have inspected our White Mountain 


Enamel demonstration book you will specify this 
sheet for your finer catalog work. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond,Va. 


Bay State Division—Boston 
Smith, Dixon Division—Baltimore 


New_York Office Chicago Office-Continental & 
50r Fifth Avenue | Commercial Bank Building 





























Retail Innovations That Clash with 
Price Maintenance. 


Cost-Reducing Methods That Are on Trial Will, if Successful, Raise the 
Question of the Profit Margins Now Generally Allowed 


By John Allen Murphy 


NE of the war’s_ strange 

anomalies is that while it has 
increased the cost of nearly every- 
thing, it has set in motion certain 
forces that are tending to de- 
crease the cost of retailing. 

The price level of commodities 
going up and at the same time the 
cost of selling them going down! 
Can that be true? 

In a sense it is. Of course it is 
not generally true. As a matter 
of fact the cost of doing a retail 
business, like everything else, has 
been steadily sky-rocketing. How- 
ever, certain methods of selling 
are being tried out on a rather 
wide scale, which apparently de- 
feat this general tendency. 

The initial success of these 
plans has been so striking as to 
make us pause and wonder 
what permanent effect these new 
ideas are likely to have on estab- 
lished practices. 

For several years manufactur- 
ers have been viewing with alarm 
the ever-growing cost of doing a 
retail business. Certainly these 
costs were out of all proportion to 
the cost of the merchandise it- 
self. Moreover there seemed to 
be no remedy for the evil. But 
after all, if it is not too soon to 
draw conclusions from recent 
experiences, there is a remedy 
and a very simple one at that. 
What ran retail expenses up was 
not so much the cost of selling 


as the accommodation extended. 


the customer after the sale was 
made. On the average, this ex- 
tra service given with each pur- 
chase probably amounted to as 
much as ten per cent of the re- 
tailer’s expense. 

The trouble with this plan is 
that each had to pay for this 
service whether he wanted it or 


not. Being supposedly free, it was ‘a 





accepted by nearly everybody. 
After receiving this service for a 
time, people no longer looked on 
it as an accommodation. They 
demanded it as a right. If one 
merchant wouldn’t give it, an- 
other would. And the more popu- 
lar this service became and the 


more widely it was extended, 
the higher climbed retail ex- 
penses. 


A few years ago the chain 
stores shrewdly foresaw where 
this sort of thing would lead. 
They recognized that much of the 
service that had been introduced 
into retailing was superfluous. 
They saw an opportunity for a 
type of store that would furnish 


. only a minimum of service and 


that would give its patrons the 
benefit of the saving thus af- 
fected. Nearly all the chains are 
organized on this basis. The idea 
took hold, as the success of most 
of the chains well attests. 


COST ADDED TO COST IN SERVICE 
STORES 


Chain methods turned out to be 
serious competition for stores 
operating under the old plan. To 
offset this new competition, many 
independent merchants still fur- 
ther expanded their service. They 
expected to fight the low prices 
of their rivals by giving their 
own customers more and more 
accommodation. To follow in 
the footsteps of the chains did not 
seem to merchants to be practic- 
able. To abandon the service on 
which they had so carefully built 
up their business appeared to be 
too radical an innovation. They 
were sure their customers would 
not “stand” for it. 

How this situation would have 
developed, had not the war come 
along to compel some extraor- 
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dinary action in regard to it, no 
one knows. The war forced the 
issue. The scarcity of labor and 
the increasing cost of service 
made it necessary that something 
be done. But what? It’s here 
that the Commercial Economy 
Board has done yeoman service. 
It got merchants to do many 
things that by themselves they 
never had the nerve to do. Their 
customers had them cowed. But 
when a powerful Governmental 
board stood behind them with its 
forceful recommendations, mer- 
chants had the courage to insti- 
tute at once many reforms that 
they would: like to have made 
long ago. . 

The new methods that are com- 
ing into vogue are based on the 
practices of the chains. In fact 
they are an improvement over the 
methods of many chains. One 
great weakness in the chains’ plan 
of selling is that their policies 
have been too narrow. They 
went to the opposite extreme of 
not giving enough accommoda- 
tion to their customers. Too 
much emphasis was put on price. 
The social element was badly neg- 
lected. As a matter of fact, there 
was nothing wrong with the serv- 
ice idea. People who patronize 
a business are entitled to serv- 
ice. Service, however, is a broad 
term. Some people want vastly 
more service than others. Some 
want hardly any. Is it fair to 
charge all of them the same 
price? Should the man who wants 
no extra service be asked the 


same price as the man who in-. 


sists on most elaborate attention? 
But the problem is even more 
complicated than that. Retailers 
were obliged to key up their serv- 
ice so that it would suit those 
customers who had the most ex- 
acting tastes. No matter that 
most of their patrons did not de- 
mand any such refined accommo- 
dations. The store had to be 
prepared for the most particular. 
That is what has been playing 
havoc with the retail business 
these last few years. 

Now the logical way to get 
around this difficulty is to charge 
one price for merchandise, plus 


the regular cost of selling it to- 
gether with a moderate profit, and 
then to make an additional charge 
for any extra service that the 
patron may require. In this way 
purchasers can take their choice. 
If they want only the merchan- 
dise and wish to pay cash for it 
and to carry it home themselves, 
they save money by doing so. If 
they wish service and are willing 
to pay for it, it is theirs to com- 
mand. This is the plan that many 
stores are following. There are 
a hundred and one variants of it, 
but all based on the idea that if 
the buyer will dispense with serv- 
ice, he can have his goods for less. 
Many believe that these methods 
will go a long way toward solving 
the problem of chain store com- 
petition. 


SITUATION PUZZL!NG REGARD: NG 
STANDARD GOODS 


A very simple arrangement, you 
will say. Nevertheless, it is preg- 
nant with a number of puzzling 
possibilities. In the face of this 
array of plans for selling goods, 
each of which may be bearing a 
slightly different price, how can 
a uniform price on a_ product 
be maintained For instance, a 
package cereal may be sold on the 
main floor of a store for fifteen 
cents. With it may go a service 
that may cost the retailer all the 
way from a cent to several cents 
on each package sold. In its base- 
ment the same store may sell this 
cereal for thirteen cents, but gives 
no service with it. The retailer 
may make more profit on the 
basement sale than on the pack- 
age sold upstairs. Is this man 
a price-cutter? 

If a dealer is to charge his cus- 
tomers extra for service, he must 
quote them a lower price in the 
first place or they will not con- 
sent to the additional charge. This 
is vital. The whole system hinges 
on it. The merchant must show 
his patrons in cold dollars and 
cents that it pays them to dis- 
pense with service. 

People, as a general rule, will 
not carry their own bundles if 
some other dealer will deliver 
them, and not charge for doing 
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so. It is the same with all other 
service. Other things being equal, 
people will patronize the dealer 
who has the lowest prices and at 
the same time is the most ac- 
commodating. If this is true, 
doesn’t it leave the whole matter 
much as it was before the new 
movement set in? If prices or 
service standards are not fixed, 
can’t the retailer still manipulate 
them for competitive purposes? 
He can still attract trade by of- 
fering more service than his com- 
petitor or by offering to charge 
less for the service. 

Perhaps the whole matter will 
be clearer if we discuss a few 
concrete cases. Let us see, for 
instance, what Chas. M. Decker & 
Brothers, who have several stores 
in northern New Jersey, are do- 
ing. This is a star instance, be- 
cause of the standing of the firm. 
The Deckers were established in 
1871, and are regarded as among 
the nation’s top-notch grocers. 
The concern has specialized in 
fancy goods, and has always gone 
the limit in giving service to its 
customers. This institution is not 
given to jumping at conclusions 
or to being carried away by emo- 
tional appeals. Therefore, when 
it recently changed over to the 
“three .way” method of doing 
business, we may be sure that its 
action is not a stunt. 

The first way is the “cash and 
carry” system, which is the one 
used almost universally by the 
chains. The second way is to 
make deliveries for those who 
wish that service, but to charge 
extra for doing so. The third way 
is to extend credit to those who 
want it and are entitled to it, but 
to make a special charge for the 
privilege. 

Decker taxes the customer two 
per cent for “charging” a pur- 
chase. For deliveries, it makes 
a charge of five cents per order 
for anything up to one box of 
groceries, with an _ additional 
charge of five cents for each box. 
For a barrel of flour the charge 
is fifteen cents, for a barrel of 


sugar twenty-five cents, and for a: 


sack of potatoes ten cents. 
In announcing this system to 








its trade the Decker firm said: 

“These delivery charges are 
based on exactly what it costs us 
at the present time to deliver 
merchandise, and we beg to say 
in explanation that should you 
still desire to keep your charge ac- 
count and have your goods de- 
livered your goods will cost you 
no more than they are costing 
at the present time, in fact, we 
think if you will be careful in 
ordering, and buy as infrequently 
as is convenient, or as is possible 
for you to do, that you will derive 
a very substantial benefit from 
this method.” 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED BY DECKER 
SYSTEM 


It is said that the plan used by 
Deckers is favored by the Com- 
mercial Economy’ Board, al- 
though the officials of this body 
are still reserving judgment as to 
which is the best system. Of 
course, the Government’s main 
object in encouraging merchants 
to use systems of this kind is to 
release labor, although it likes to 
see consumers get the benefit of the 
saving. This saving certainly has 
been accomplished. A. M. Decker 
told me that the plan had enabled 
his firm to reduce the number of 
delivery vehicles from 68 to 29. 
“Before the system was put in 
force 90 per cent of our business 
was on credit, and 10 per cent 
cash,” said Mr. Decker. “Now it 
is 60 per cent credit and 40 per 
cent cash. We are now operating 
with considerably less help. We 
require fewer salesmen, fewer 
employees in our shipping de- 
partment, and a smaller clerical 
force in our offices.” 

The firm figured that it cost in 


-the neighborhood of seven per 


cent under the old method to 
make deliveries and to carry ac- 
counts. Under the new plan this 
heavy burden has been thrown 
off. This makes it possible to 
quote lower prices. In fact, lower 
prices are essential to the plan. 
Its success depends largely on be- 
ing able to show customers that 
the new method saves them 
money. 

The majority of the patrons of 
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these stores saw the reasonable- 
ness of the system, and readily ac- 
cepted the change. A few were 
temporarily disgruntled. As a 
whole the business has greatly in- 
creased since the change was 
made. 

The old plan of conducting a 
high-class grocery store was to 
let the customer be boss. Decker, 
for example, had patrons who 
received as many as five deliveries 
in a day. People would have 
some small article delivered that 
they could just as well have car- 
ried. They had things charged 
when it would have been just as 
easy to pay cash. Decker sent 
salesmen out to call for orders 
at customers’ homes. The serv- 
ant may have ordered something. 
Later on in the day the house- 
wife herself would call at the 
store and place a large order. The 
placing of it may have been a 
long-drawn out ceremony that 
tied up the time’of the salesman 
much longer than was necessary. 


Toward evening a phone call may 
have come from the same home 
for something that had been for- 


gotten. Service of this kind cost 
money, and it is easy to under- 
stand how those stores that gave 
it were handicapped in competing 
with the chains. 

The methods now in vogue de- 
prive the customer of none of 
the luxurious attention she may 
crave, but in being obliged to pay 
for it, herself, she thinks twice 
before demanding it. In the past 
she could afford to be reckless 
with other people’s time and 
money. Now, if she has. money in 
her purse, she knows she can 
save two per cent by paying cash. 
She sees that it is better for her 
to carry home that package of 
salt than to pay five cents for 
having it delivered. Instead of 
having things sent to her home 
several times a day she gets along 
very nicely on two, three or four 
deliveries a week. 

Will this plan stick after the 
war is over? Mr. Decker believes 
it will. He says it will be a mat 
ter of backbone. Certain it is 
the chains will stay by their plans 
Certain, also, is it that a store 
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that lowers its prices and also 
gives unlimited free service will 
not be able to survive. 

Any number of merchants are 
using the “three way” plan or 
something similar to it. In the 
West a system that is employed 
a good deal is to charge buyers 
full prices and then to give them 
a discount for dispensing with 
service. I believe that in some in- 
stances the discount is as high as 
ten per cent. This system, a4@®, 
would make several prices on the 
same article, and would greatly 
interfere with any price mainte- 
nance policy. Regardless of the 
system of service curtailment that 
is used, it is considered necessary 
to pass along the saving or part 
of it to the consumer. If this is 
not done, it is believed the new 
plan will break down. For ex 
ample, a grocer in Springfield, 
Mass., under the old plan, charged 
38 cents for a pound of White 
House Coffee, and 30 cents for a 
package of Gold Dust. Under the 
new system, the prices of these 
articles are respectively 35 cents 
and 25 cents. 

It is said that some of the more 
radical thinkers in the Food Ad 
ministration favor a plan where- 
by all retail prices would be put 
on a bed-rock basis to start with. 
These would be maintained prices. 
Then retailers could make their 
own quotations over and above 
those fixed, depending on the serv 
ice they give. Whether or not 
such an arrangement would be 
practical, no one knows at this 
date. It shows, however, how 
puzzling the question is, and that 
many keen minds are wrestling 
with it. 

HOW SELF-SERVICE IS WORKING OUT 


Another and perhaps more in- 
teresting phase of the same prob- 
lem is that furnished by the self 
service stores, which are spring 
ing up all over the country. Not 
long ago Printers’ INK told about 
the Piggly Wiggly stores. Sev- 
eral more of these stores have 
been opened in various sections 
lately. They have been operat 
ing on an expense that does not 
average over 5 per cent. Such a 
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Mapping Out The Boston Canvass 


Help your Boston salesmen conserve their sales energy 
—help them cut out all waste motion, all guesswork in con- 
nection with the Boston canvass—help them speed up their 
calls and get a stronger grip on their work. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
Boston American will help your men map out each day’s 
canvass, show them all the short cuts so they can make 
every move count. We have here Trade Maps which show 
the exact location of grocers and druggists—arranged in 
order of call. These maps are for the use of salesmen 
while in Boston. 


And that is only a part of the work done by this 
department. We are equipped to make thorough trade 
investigations, to analyze local market conditions ard dig 
up facts which will help advertisers strengthen their Boston 
campaigns. 


Ask us how this department works—what we have done 
for advertisers—you’ll not be obligated in any way. 





New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE ; CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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THE FIFTH ESTATE 
AND ITS 
INTERPRETER 


At one time the King was supreme. 


Then the powerful Nobles wrested from him 
a share in the ruling power. 


Then the Common People, by industry and 
education, became aware of their own strength, 
and forced their entry to the councils of the 
nation. 


About the time of the American Revolution, 
Edmund Burke said: “There are three estates 
in Parliament, but in the reporters’ gallery yon- 
der there sits a Fourth Estate more important far 
than them all.” 


From that day, the Press was known as the 
Fourth Estate, and King, Nobility and Com- 
mons were compelled to recognize it as a force 
in the government. It was an influence that, by 
sheer will and intelligence, has become one of 
the dominating elements in the political and so- 
cial life of the world. 


« 


Nor is this true alone of monarchies. What 
would the will of the President be worth with- 
out the support of Congress? What would the 
will of Congress be worth without the support 
of the People? And how could the will of the 
People be made operative without the support 
of the Press—the Fourth Estate? 





The Moving Picture is today the l’ifth Estate, 
by virtue of the fact that it has come into the 
life of the people, not merely as a plaything, but 
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as a revelation of their own existence, in form 
so vivid and true that for the first time in history 
they recognize themselves as they are. 


The Moving Picture is the Fifth Estate be- 
cause it is Democracy’s own child and not the 
outcome of an intellectual movement, a political 
upheaval, a religious revival. It is the Fifth 
Estate because the vast, mute, unlettered masses, 
demanding a voice, found it in the Moving Pic- 
ture—a silent voice, speaking the language of 
common men. 


It is the Fifth Estate despite the fact that its 
speech is not always coherent, despite the fact 
that certain academic snobs are prone to look 
upon it with scorn, despite the fact that un- 
scrupulous men frequently betray it for quick 
profit, despite the fact that it has not even yet 
found the keynote of its full diapason. 


¢ 


Ir is the Fifth Estate because it lives in the 
hearts and the lives of the millions, because it 
is armed with the magic sword of simplicity 
that severs all Gordian knots and cleaves down 
into the fundamental meaning of things. 


It is the Fifth Estate, last-born of Humanity’s 
brood—yet who shall say that it shall not be 
first in influence? 


The recognized mouthpiece of the 
Fifth Estate in this country today is 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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figure is unprecedented in retail- 
ing. Clarence Saunders, the pro- 
moter of these stores, favors well 
known brands. Can it be possible 
that we will find that, when a 
store confines itself entirely to 
advertised goods, dispenses with 
free service and lets the manu- 
facturer create the demand, the 
cost of retailing will only be a 
fraction of what it was under the 
old system? The Piggly Wiggly 
experience seems to point that 
way. 

Anyway the self-service idea is 
spreading. The new Larkin chain, 
as Printers’ INK has already out- 
lined, is being started on this plan. 
As a matter of fact, the five and 
ten cent stores have always been 
conducted on almost this basis. 
Clerks really do no more than 
wrap up what customers have al- 
ready selected. In a recent issue 
of its house-organ, the Kaynee 
Company, of Cleveland, told of a 
large store in Detroit that is sell- 
ing blouses on the self-service sys- 
tem. This innovation was ‘tried 
because the store can’t get enough 


help to wait properly on cus- 


tomers. L. S. Ayres & Company, 
a high-class department store of 
Indianapolis, advertised that they 
were opening a self-service gro- 
cery and estimated that it would 
save 8 per cent for patrons. 
Bloomingdale Bros., of New 
York, some time ago put their 
bargain basement on a self-service 
plan. According to Women’s 
Wear they sell suits at $19 and 
$22 to compete with the $25 suits 
up-stairs. Such items as silver- 
ware are sold two cents apiece 
cheaper than is the usual price 
where service is given. In all 
about two dozen lines are carried. 
One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in this subject oc- 
curred in Wilkesbarre, Pa., where 
the firm of A. F. Sterne & Sons 
is operating a whole department 
store on the help-yourself plan. 
A four-story building is occupied 
and nearly all lines customarily 
found in department stores are 
carried. Until recently the store 
was run along regular lines. On 
the opening day, under the new 
arrangements, sales showed an in- 
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crease of 500 per cent over the 
same day the year before. The 
merchandise is piled on counters. 
It is grouped according to size 
and price. There are no partitions 
or obstructions in the store. 
clear view of the whole floor is 
afforded. This is important. In 
a self-service store there must be 
adequate inspection or shoplifters 
will play havoc with the profits 
of the place. That is why the 
“grocerterias” in California had 
to discontinue the self-service 
form of retailing. Petty thefts 
on the part of customers more 
than siphoned the economies that 
the system made possible. 

It is claimed that in the Sterne 
store forty cashiers, ushers, 
wrappers and inspectors can do 
the work that formerly required 
150 sales girls. This institution 
extends no credits, gives no dis- 
counts, makes no alterations, ac- 
cepts no phone orders, has no 
C. O. D.’s, no approvals. It is 
estimated this system will elimi- 
nate 15 per cent of the overhead. 
Just stop a minute and realize 
what that figure means! It is 
considerably more than half of 
the selling expense of the aver- 
age department store. On the 
opening day the total expense was 
less than 2 per cent of the sales. 

The first day sales in the gro- 
cery department were $1,400. The 
stock on hand amounted to $2,000. 
It is figured that the turn-over 
in the grocery department may 
run up to seventy-five in a year, 
or about once every four or five 
days. It is estimated that the 
complete stock of the store will 
average one turn a month. 


MANY STORES INTERESTED IN 
DUFFY-POWERS’ EXPERIMENT 


The recent adventure of the 
Duffy-Powers Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., into the realm of self-serv- . 
ice has attracted wide attention. 
Only the subway part of the store 
is operating under the help-your- 
self plan. This new departure is 
being strongly advertised by the 
firm. 

The merchandise in this store is 
arranged, tagged and described in 

(Continued on page 57) 
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eAn Original Warren Idea 

















is to have letters and pictures 
printed on its surface from lead 
type faces and zinc and copper plates. 


Pier be PAPER is paper that 


In this it differs from:writing paper 
which is made for pencil, pen, and type- 
writer,and from wrapping paper, carbon 
paper, tissue paper, etc. 

These facts are stated rather prima- 
rily, but we wish to make one point 
very clear. 

A printing paper that will not print 
is as useless as blotting paper with two 
slick sides or as carbon paper would 
be on a roof. 

The question to ask about printing 
paper is “Will it Print?” 

We put the answer to that question 
in every case of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Paper that leaves our mills. 


The Top Sheet in every case of our blank 
paper is not blank. It is printed. We run it 
through the press in our testing room and we 
print each paper with the kind of engravings 
that paper is made to be used with. 

















© Underwood & Underwood, 1918 


What the road test is to an automobile, or 


the trial trip to a battleship, the Warren Top 
Sheet Idea is to good printing. 


That Top Sheet says “This paper was made 
to print and here is the way it does print.”’ 


Other evidence of the standardized printing 
quality of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers is to 
be found in the Warren Suggestion Book. This is 
a large book devoting several pages to each of 
the papers listed on the back of this insert. It 
is really such a valuable, useful book on good 
printing that we can send it only to buyers of 
printing; to printers, engravers and their salesmen. 
Please use your letterhead in asking for a copy. 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cumberland Coated Book 


Glossy Surface 


CAMEO PLATE COATED BOOK 


White, Ivory and Sepia—Dull Surface 


CAMEO PLATE POST CARD 
Ivory and Sepia—Dull Surface 


CAMEO COVER 


Ivory and Sepia—Dull Surface 


LUSTRO SUPERFINE COATED BOOK 


Glossy Surface 


WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 


Glossy Surface 


SILKOTE— DULLO-ENAMEL 


White and India—Semi-Dull Surface 


PRINTONE 


Semi-coated for Halftone Printing 
Glossy Surface 


ARTOGRAVURE OLDE STYLE 


White and India Tint White and India Tint—Watermarked 
Eggshell Finish for Offset Printing ; Eggshell Finish 


LIBRARY TEXT BRITANNICA INDIA 


Fine English Finish For Thin Editions 
CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
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a manner that makes it easy for 
the customer to make her selec- 
tions. Signs are generously used. 
You might say that it is almost 
like buying from a catalogue, ex- 
cept that. instead of illustrations 
the goods, themselves, are shown. 

So far, it seems the effect of 
the basement on the departments 
up-stairs has been wholesome. 
People who are looking for goods 
at a price can roam to their 
heart’s content in the subway. 
Those who wish service can find 
it upstairs. It appears further- 
more that the people find some- 
thing fascinating in the self-serv- 
ice idea. They take delight in 
waiting on themselves. 

It would be possible to go on ad 
infinitum telling of the cost-re- 
ducing innovations that the war 
has forced into retailing. Whether 
or not the self-service plan or 
any of the other systems that are 
being used to cut costs is here 
to stay, we cannot say. We do 
know, however, that many of the 
plans are accomplishing what 
their promoters had hoped. Cer- 
tainly enough is being done to 
cause quite a ripple in distribution 
circles, and enough to warrant 
the serious attention of manu- 
facturers. 

If any of these systems are 
permanently successful, if it is 
proven that the retail business can 
be run on a smaller expense than 
has prevailed, many of our ideas 
about profit margins will have to 
be discarded. The manufacturer’s 
schedule of profits to the trade 
would be upset. Resale prices 
might have to be lowered. 

We must grant that if a re- 
tailer can invent a system of oper- 
ation that enables him to do busi- 
ness at a percentage of cost that is 
far below the average, most as- 
suredly he should be permitted to 
sell for less. If he is fair in his 
methods, nothing should be ai- 
lowed to stand in his way. But 
the question is, Can any retailer 
devise a plan that will enable him 
permanently to sell for much less 
than the average and still make 
a reasonable profit for himself? 
He may be able to do it for a 
time, while he has a_ practical 
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monopoly on the idea, but can he 
keep it up? It is doubtful. Why? 
Simply because a leveling process 
is always going on. Things al- 
ways tend to average themselves. 

For instance, supposing éxperi- 
ence shows that the Piggly Wig- 
gly stores can do business perma- 
nently at a cost of not over 5 per 
cent. If that is true, in the long 
run a store with a cost of 15 or 
20 per cent cannot compete with 
them. It would either be forced 
out of business or compelled to 
imitate the Piggly Wiggly meth- 
ods. The latter is what would 
happen. 

No great difference in costs can 
ever exist over a long period. 
Even though one system of selling 
may possess a decided advantage 
for a short time, it is sure to lose 
it eventually. Competition will be 
restored, and when that happens 
competitive tactics will set in 
once more. 

Therefore, it would seem that 
as long as the competitive ele- 
ment remains in retailing, famous 
brands of goods are likely to be 
made the pawns of the dealer who 
is trying to get an advantage over 
his rival or who is inclined to 
trade on the reputation of another. 
This brings us inevitably to the 
conclusion that price maintenance 
is necessary, if the manufacturer 
who creates a demand for his 
brands is to have justice. If such 
a policy seems to conflict with 
the rights of the retailer to pass 
along to his customers any econo- 
mies that he is able to make in 
his methods, some way must be 
found to harmonize the difference. 


Marcks With McJunkin 
Agency 

Oliver S. Marcks, formerly with Nel- 
son Chesman & Co., St. Louis, has been 
appointed space-buyer for the McJunkin 
Advertising Agency, of Chicago. He 
succeeds Isen, who has enlisted 
in the military service. 


Rabin Leaves Gimbel 


Henry A. Rabin has resigned as art 
director of Gimbel Brothers, New York, 
to ppen_a commercial art studio in that 
city. Before joining the Gimbel staff 
two years ago, Mr. Rabin was for four 
vears chief artist at Macy’s. 













Advertising’s 


Part 





Farm 


in the 
Labor Drive 


Considerations Influencing Advertisers to Give the Matter Space in 


HERE is special incentive for 
national advertisers in 
lines to follow the example of 
the Hercules Powder Company 
and hook up, by the donation of 
paid space, with the farm labor 
drive of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Department is 
not asking contribu- 
tions of the space that 
advertisers have con- 
tracted for, but it 
warmly welcomes do- 
nations when offered 
and is glad to furnish 
original copy such as 
was supplied to the 


Their Copy 


many 


available next winter for essen- 
tials, much less non-essentials. 
At the big conference of agri- 
cultural and livestock producers 
from all parts of the country re- 
cently concluded in Washington, 
the national campaign to get labor 
to the farms was enthusiastically 


The Farm Labor Problem— 
Can be Solved! 


Must be Solved! 
Will be Solved! 


Hercules company for 
its full page space in 
the farm papers. 

On the solution of 
the agricultural labor 
problems depends the 
strength of the de- 
mand for many lines 
of equipment and sup- 
plies sold to farmers. 
Moreover, lack of 
help will have a de- 
pressing effect on the 
purchasing power of 
the rural population 
for all manner of con- 
veniences and lux- 
uries. The national 
advertiser, therefore, 
who looks upon his 
Liberty Loan or Red 
Cross assignments of 
space as patriotism or 


The thought of the entire Nauoo ss db 
rected to the farm labor problem 


The people of the cities are awakening to 
the fact that the winning of the war de- 
pends on helping the farms feed the Nation 
The desire to win the war will send them 
to the fields to replace the country boys in 
the armes or drawn to the war factones 
They realize that no private business is as 
important as the busines of food production. 
But the farmers, too, must think, must 
plan, most help! 
One way 1s to help train an agncultural 
reserve 
Therefore, when that city man or boy who 
ncver ploughed a furrow comes to your 
farm to replace that skilled farm hand — 
Make the best of it and of him, Mr Farm- 
et Think of him as a valuable recruit 
or cadet for the agnculrural reserve Think 
of yourself asa drill officer responuble for 


U S. DEPARTMENT 


developing a food production force for the 
Nanon. 


The army officers at the regular cantoo- 
ment require only muscle and willingness 
to learn They patently train the “rook 
ves’ both phyiwally and mentally into eff 
cient army units 

On your tra:ning farm you must turn town 
muscle and willingness eto farming en- 
durance and efficrency. This traning calls 
‘on you tor abshty, patience, leadership 
But the more quickly you do drill such 
men and boys the sooner willl there be sup- 
phes of fairly efficrent farm labor for the 
farms of the Navon 

You will be largely rexponuble ut the wil- 
hing, strong men in your squad do not 
muster intu the food-production reserve tor 
the penod of the war 


Every farm should train at least one 
farm worker this season 


OF AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, D € 


* * 


The Hercules Powder Co. welcomes 
the opportunity to publish this state- 
ment by the Department of Agn- 


AGRICULTURAL 


* 
culture, and hopes, by so doing, to 


render some service to the Nation 


and to the American farmer 


DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER.CO. ; ] 


Pershore, Kan 
Peuburgh, Pa. 


S Lote 


Sak Lake Cry 
San Francco Wileingron, Det 








charity or, at most, as 
far-fetched good-will 
advertising may come 
to take an entirely different view 
of the advertising for farm labor. 
Unless the tillers of the soil have 
more help than is now in sight, 
many thousands of acres will be 
idle this year, restricting the needs 
of the hour in farm outfitting and 


curtailing the incomes that will be m 





ONE ADVERTISER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE DRIVE IN FARM 


PAPERS 


endorsed. But the practical men 
in attendance were likewise strong 
for local campaigns that would 
involve, perhaps, the use of ad- 
vertising paid for out of State’s 
funds or by individual communi- 
ties. : 
Underlying the campaign which 
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UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER gf COMMERCE 
says: 


A. fruit grower is engaged in 
the most profitable department 








of agriculture. He has ready 





money for what he needs, and 


as a rule lives ona higher plane 
and consumes more of the com- 


forts and luxuries of life. 
—Annual Report 


Read this statement once again. Then 
translate your thoughts into action. There 
is only one national and world’s leading fruit 
publication— 


Green's 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, III. 
Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. 


Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ase'n. 
Charles A. Green, Associate Editor. 
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the Department of Agriculture is 
conducting and promoting is a de- 
sire to develop in this country the 
largest possible force of “skilled 
farm laborers.” There is no dis- 
position to underestimate the im- 
pulse, the ambition or the possible 
practical helpfulness of the city 
workers who are volunteering for 
farm service this summer, but it 
is felt that the great need of the 
present and the future is for farm 
hands who are qualified by train- 
ing or experience for their duties. 
Hence the appeal which the De- 
partment of Agriculture is mak- 
ing, in its copy addressed to 
farmers, “help train an agri- 
cultural reserve” by taking in 
hand the “cadets” that will come 
from the city to replace the 
skilled farm hands. Farmers are 
asked to constitute themselves 
drill officers to develop a food 
production force for the nation, 
and there is hoisted the adver- 
tising slogan: “Every farm should 
train at least one farm worker 
this season.” 

The farm labor problem has at 
least the compensation that it is 
liable to establish new bonds of 
sympathy and understanding be- 
tween the men who sell goods 
and the ultimate consumers on 
the farms. Explaining the other 
day, how this would be brought 
about, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture Clarence Ousley said: 
“There is not enough labor seek- 
ing employment to furnish farm- 
ers with their needs at the time 
of stress, for harvesting especially 
and we are going to have to re- 
sort to some other device. We 
are going to resort principally, I 
think, to mobilizing the able- 
bodied men of farm experience 
in the towns adjacent to agri- 
cultural regions. We will call not 
only upon the retired farmers, 
but upon the business man who 
has had experience on the farm. 
We would’ let them close their 
stores for a certain day in the 
week or certain weeks in the sea- 
son, and go out and work on the 
farms. If the business men will 


close their stores for a day in 
the week they will save a wheat 
harvest.” 
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More Advertising to Counter- 
act Loss of Salesmen 


S. F. Lawrason & ar, London, 
Ont., are advertising in the trade press 
telling the dealers that they are using 
more advertising and fewer travelers. 
The advertisement carries illustrations 


of the ads running in the consumer me- 
diums and is followed by this text: 
“MORE ADS. LIKE THESE AND FEWER 
TRAVELERS 
“To counteract the reduction of our 
staff of travelers—a reduction necessi- 
tated by existing conditions—we have 


decided this year to advertise Snowflake 
Ammonia Powder extensively to the con- 
sumer. 

“We are going to impress the house- 
wife with the fact that, notwithstanding 
an advance in price, Snowflake Am- 
monia Powder is still the very best value 
on the market. 

“This intensified consumer publicity 
will bring big extra sales to Snowflake 
Ammonia dealers. ‘Snowflake’ will be 
the only consumer advertised Ammonia 
on the market.” 


Pohlig With Philadelphia 
“Telegraph” 


Theodore F. Pohlig, local advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger for two and a half years, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Evening Telegraph of that city. 
E. L. Gilchrist, who has conducted the 
advertising department of both the Press 
and the Telegraph, will now devote his 
attention to the Press. 

Before he became associated with the 
Evening Ledger, Mr. Pohlig was adver- 
tising manager of the Sunday North 
American, of Philadelphia, and prior to 
that was with the Philadelphia Press. 


Leaves Better Business Bureau 
for War Work 


Harry T. Scott, secretary and one of 
the organizers of the Detroit Better 
Business Bureau has resigned to be- 
come secretary of the Wayne County 
War Board. The object of this Board 
is to consolidate all the war activities 
of Wayne County, Michigan. Mr. Scott 
has been connected with advertising in 
Detroit for a number of years. 


New Paper in Coal Trade 


Fred W. Saward has started a new 
publication in New York, to be called 
Saward’s Journal. It will be issued 
weekly and devoted to affairs in the 
coal trade. Mr. Saward, who is edi- 
tor and general manager, has_ been 
general manager of the Coal Trade Jour- 
nal for the past fifteen years. 


Has Branch in Cleveland 
The Detroit Ad Service, of Detroit, 


Mich., announces that an office will 
be opened in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CONSUMER 
DEMAND 


N April 1918 the CHICAGO 

EVENING AMERICAN gained 

in net paid circulation, 41,933 over 
January 1918. The circulation by 
months was: 


January - - 298,496 
February - - 316,404 


March - - - 327,601 
APRIL - - 340,429 


Steady, rapid growth in consumer demand, 
with newspapers as with other merchan- 
dise, is positive proof of public confidence 
—and a reliable mark of merit. 


In the case of the EVENING 
AMERICAN increased consumer 
demand is the result of giving the people 
big value. 

Advertisers may apply this noral to them- 
selves, may profit—as have readers—by 
better acquaintance with 


‘The CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Office Western Office 
2 Columbus Circle 326 W. Madison St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago 
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On steady growth 


N organization which functions satis- 
factorily to its clients naturally un- 
dergoes many changes in the course of 
its development. CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY is fortunate in that 
the changes in its staff, apart from the 
demands of War, are mainly those occa- 
sioned by the addition of new blood to 
cope with the widely increased apprecia- 


tion of the value of the FREY standard. 


Advertisin 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
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The recent appointment of Mr. 
HERBERT EARL SuUMMERs to the direc- 
tion of our illustration department is one 


of the evidences of this steady growth. 


Mr. Summers knows thoroughly the 
business uses of art, engraving and print- 
ing, and from long experience in execu- 
tive positions brings to this organization 


a wealth of knowledge. 





[llustrations 





104 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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$250,000,000!' 


Within the next six months the United 
States will spend Two Hundred and Fifty Million 
Dollars for Government work in the Southern 
States. 


Twenty-one great Army Camps, with 
about 40,000 men each, besides dozens of aero 
training stations, are in the South. 


The Southerners are getting 35c for their 
cotton now—highest price in 50 years. 


More than Four Hundred and Fifty 


Million Dollars’ worth of ships are being built in 
Southern yards. 


Southern people are rolling in wealth. 


These are a few of the reasons, Mr. National 
Advertiser, why you should place the major part of 
your publicity appropriation in leading Southern 
Newspapers this year. 


say ee - GEORGIA (cont.) SOUTH ayo uaa 
ge-Hera all 
Ledger Augusta Herald 


Macon — 
News Macon Telegraph Columbia State 
Journal Savannah Morning News Socrieaious tarese 
, , oy oc a Spartanburg Journal 
ournal Lexington Heral TENNEBSEE 
ARKANSAS Lexington Leader Chattanooga News 
Little Rock Arkansas Louisville Courier-Journal Chattanooga Tim 
Democrat and Louisville Times Knoxville Journal é & Tribune 
FLORIDA LOUISIANA eng Sentinel 
Jacksonville Times-Union | New Orleans Item os Commercial. 
Miam! Herald NORTH CAROLINA Nashvilte Banner 
yey ally Post Asheville Citizen Nashville Tennessean and 
St. Augustine Record American 
*. oo Independent . ee, 
amps Times Soncerd Tribune feanpelacbatel eh nee laa 
GEORGIA Ereensboro News Sreumont senreal 
Albany Morale Rocky Mount T ; salen al Telegram 
ens Banner ocky Mount Telegram ‘ 
Atlanta Constitution Salisbury Post Houston Post 
Atlanta Georgian and Wilmineton ama VIRGINIA 
unday American Wilmington S' Lynchburg News 
Atianta Journal Winston- hey journal Petersburg Dally Progress 





[Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.] 
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The Salesman’s Qualifications for 


Chinese Trade 


Types of Men That Fail—The Co-operation of American Missionaries 


By J. B. Powell 


Of Millard’s Review, Shanghai, China 


N American salesman who is 

stationed at Madras, India, 
as the representative of a large 
American paint company, recently 
wrote me as follows: 

“If American exporting firms 
could only realize that their coun- 
try is judged, not by the quality 
of goods they send out, not by the 
progress it is making, nor yet by 
its up-to-date business methods, 
but solely by the men they send 
out, I’m sure the heads of big 
houses would think twice before 
sending their representatives ‘to 
the outports.” 

I hope that I will not hurt any- 
body’s feelings when I say that 
America’s good name in the Orient 
has been injured more by a cer- 
tain type of low-class individuals 
who have represented her in for- 
eign trade than in any other man- 
ner. This has largely been due 
to a procession of get-rich-quick 
promoters and adventurers who 
flocked to all parts of the Orient 
soon after the American occupa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands. 
Ten years ago, when an American 
presented himself for employment 
or to sell merchandise at the office 
of foreign or Chinese firms in 
Shanghai, the first question was, 
“Where are you from?” If the 
person addressed said, ‘“Philip- 
pine Islands,” that usually ended 
his chance for either a position or 
an order for merchandise. When 
you consider that for years Great 
Britain, France and _ especially 
Germany have been sending men 
to the Orient who were especially 
trained in the export business and 
who could speak two or three lan- 
guages in addition to their own, 
it is easy to see the handicap that 
\merican salesmen worked under. 

Only within the last year a 
young man came out to Shanghai 
and obtained employment with an 


automobile firm as a salesman. 
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He put up at a leading hotel, soon 
got well acquainted with Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners living 
in this port, and made himself a 
thoroughly “good fellow.” He 
asked about a dozen of his ac- 
quaintances to recommend Chinese 
tailors, silk merchants, curio deal- 
ers, etc., in order that he might 
make purchases. With these rec- 
ommendations he accumulated 
large quantities of merchandise— 
with which he departed one night 
on an outgoing ship—neglecting 
even to pay his two months’ over- 
due hotel bill. Under present 
Chinese and American laws, these 
various Chinese merchants have 
no recourse—except to treasure 


up in their hearts a well-founded . 


grudge against anybody who calls 
himself an American. Personal 
liberty may be all right at home, 
but there should be some regula- 
tion whereby American consular 
officers abroad can control at least 
some of the moral deficiencies 
of their nationals who represent 
American trade abroad. 


PRIDE IN NATIONALITY IS STRONG 


Here’s another case. A large 
American house two years ago 
was looking for a representative 
for the Orient. An American, 
who had been in the Orient sev- 
eral years before, presented him- 
self for the position on the 
grounds that he “knew the field.” 
He was employed, evidently with- 
out investigation, on a five-year 
contract. When he arrived in a 
certain port in the Orient his en- 
tire previous record in this part 
of the world was dug up— 
evidently by trade rivals of other 
nationality—and printed broadcast 
throughout’ the Far East. And 
the record was unsavory, indeed, 
even to the extent of a police rec- 
ord with photographs the man 
had foolishly posed for in com- 
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pany with individuals of the 
segregated district. America got 
the credit, or discredit, for send- 
ing a man like this to represent 
her in foreign trade. Of course, 
the man was recalled, but that 
didn’t entirely erase the blemish. 

This feeling of pride in nation- 
ality is strong in the outports. 
Every nation wants to present the 
“good” side to the “natives” on 
account of the importance that 
national good will has in connec- 
tion with foreign trade. In Hong- 
kong a few years ago the British 
deported every woman of British 
nationality who lived in the “ten- 
derloin” district in that city, and 
the story is still told that they all 
returned inside of a month as 
“Americans” and exhibited mar- 
riage certificates with roustabouts 
and stevedores who were em- 


ployed on American ships that 
touched at the ports of the Orient. 
When the news that Germany was 
at war reached China, the German 
consul at Tsingtau, the German 
port in China, published a notice 


in the newspapers asking all per- 
sons having unpaid bills against 
Germans to present them to the 
Consulate for payment. Thus 
does Germany value good will in 
this part of the world, regardless 
of what she does at home. 

A man’s social qualifications have 
much to do with his success as a 
representative in foreign trade. 
This is due to the fact that for- 
eigners of all nationalities are 
necessarily thrown together at the 
trading ports and must invent 
their own amusements. People 
live largely in hotels and con- 
gregate in clubs and “messes.” 
The American who hasn’t the 
qualifications of meeting, on a 
common basis, other foreign rep- 
resentatives of business, neces- 
sarily suffers in good will not only 
on the part of the foreigners, but 
the gossip is quickly peddled to 
the natives, who are always ready 
to back one nationality against 
another for their own special ad- 
vantage. An American may scoff 
at the idea of drinking tea in the 
middle of the afternoon with the 
wife of a British merchant in Cal- 
cutta, but if he doesn’t do it grace- 
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fully her husband may turn down 
a big order of roofing, shoes, or 
automobiles that the American 
may have been trying to land. 


MISSIONARIES HELPFUL 


And there is another big reason 
why American firms should exer- 
cise exceeding great care in the 
choice of foreign-trade represen- 
tatives: For the last fifty years 
America has led the world in the 
number of missionaries sent out. 
In China alone there are nearly 
5,000 American missionaries scat- 
tered in all parts of the country. 
Julean H. Arnold, the American 
Commercial Attache in China, re- 
cently made the statement that, in 
his travels into the interior of 
China, he always received better 
treatment in the towns where 
missionaries had set up their 
schools and churches. No one 
will question the fact that the 
missionaries have set a good ex- 
ample wherever they have gone. 
They mix with the natives, learn 
their language and get their view- 
point and complete confidence. 
What is more natural than that 
the Chinese who live far inland 
and who have seen no other for- 
eigners than missionaries should 
think that all Americans should be 
like missionaries? 

The writer holds no_ special 
brief for the missionaries; they 
are able to look after themselves 
and do, but I wish to quote one 
missionary, Dr. S. I. Woodbridge, 
an American who has been in 
China for nearly forty years and 
who is so well grounded in the 
Chinese language that he edits a 
Chinese newspaper of wide cir- 
culation. If the reader desires 
further information regarding Dr. 
Woodbridge, he is a first cousin 
of President Wilson. 

In a recent conversation with 
the writer, he said: “It is the most 
discouraging thing in the world 
to have some individual of Amer- 
ican nationality come into one of 
our missionary settlements and 
either through a questionable busi- 
ness deal or through some moral 
indiscretion practically undo all of 
the work of years of cqnscientious 
missionaries.” 
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HE sales manager's dream has 
come true. Orders are in excess 
of production; demand exceeds supply 
in the iron, steel and metal working in- 
dustries. It is the sales manager's Utopia. 


It follows obviously that buyers are constantly on the 
lookout for reliable sources of supply The virtual im- 
possibility of filling their purchasing requirements is all 
that stands between them and larger production—and 
larger profits. 


Probably their most important buying help 1s the ad- 
vertising in publications exerting an influence in this 
field—the one on which the United States Government 
is mainly dependent in pushing the War to a successful 
conclusion. It is no exaggeration to state that it is essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of any manufacturing plant 
in the iron and steel industries for the responsible execu- 
tives to study carefully the advertising appearing in 
their business publications 


To the executive who is preparing for the morrow— 
when competition will again be a factor, there is thus 
offered an exceptional opportunity to make his firm a 
leader, to make his product a standard. Prestige and 
good-will can be built more quickly than under normal 
conditions—more surely, and at less cost. 


Our suggestion is to place principal dependence on 
THE IRON AGE. It is the unquestioned leader, and, 
in fact, is characterized by men who know it as “the 
world’s greatest business publication.” The reason why 
is made clear by two booklets, “THE IRON AGE, THE 
METAL WORKING MARKET OF THE WORLD,” 
and “THE BUYING UNITS OF THE IRON AGE, 
ILLUSTRATED.” They will be sent on request. 
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Many of the larger American 
business firms that are active- 
ly engaged in business in China 
on many occasions have found 
the missionaries of great as- 
sistance in developing American 
trade. This is especially true of 
such firms as the Standard Oil 
Company and the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. Every Amer- 
ican missionary is unconsciously a 
representative of American trade, 
because they live usually far in- 
land, where the foreigner inter- 
ested in business never goes and 
every article of foreign produc- 
tion that the missionary purchases 
in the homeland and brings out to 
China or India soon encourages 
his Chinese friends to purchase 
similar articles. 


AGENTS AT THE OUTPOSTS 


The great business that one 
of Chicago’s mail-order houses 
has built up in China has been 
due almost entirely to work 
among missionaries. There isn’t 
an American missionary in China 
who would stand back a min- 
ute in recommending to his Chi- 
nese friends the purchase of 
American merchandise that would 
raise the standard of living in his 
district. For this reason the all-too- 
well-developed tendency among a 
certain class of American fore’gn- 
trade representatives to ridicule 
and belittle the work of mission- 
aries is not only the height of 
ignorance, but a real knock at 
American ideals, for if we are to 
think only of selling goods to 
other nations we will never get 
very far as a world power, and 
certainly we are not living up to 
the high ideals expressed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as a future guidance 
in our international intercourse. 
If I were an Amer:‘can business 
man I would see that every 
American missionary in China 
was supplied at least once a year 
with a copy of my latest cata- 
logue, in order that said mission- 
ary might have occasion to en 
courage or advise one of his 
Chinese friends as to the purchase 
of a sewing machine, an automo- 
bile, a gasoline engine, or perhaps 
a pair of American-made shoes. 


Turn Teuton, or Don’t 
Advertise 


In Mexico the German newspapcr 
propaganda is more powerful than in 
any nation in the world, with the pos- 
sible exception of Spain. For instance, 
a merchant is pro-ally in his sentiments. 
The leading paper of the town is Ger- 
man-owned, But he does not know it. 
The fact that he is not in sympathy 
with Germany is brought to the atten- 
tion of the secret German agent in 
charge of propaganda in his city or 
town. An excuse is found to exclude 
the merchant’s advertisement, and at 
the same time to boost the business of 
his pro-German opponent. The result 
is that he is ruined or else gets 
back into the good graces of the paper 
by turning pro-German.—Boston News 
Bureau. 


Asks Government to Fight 
Their Fight 

The Retail Grocers’ Association, of 
London, Ont., has asked the Canada 
Food Board to make it compulsory that 
all purchases of groceries and othe~ 
food be on a cash basis. It is argued 
that considerable saving will thus be 
effected, as consumers buy more ex 
travagantly when credit is given than 
where the actual cash must be paid. 
Credit tends to encourage purchases of 
luxuries. If all were on a cash basis 
there would be no loss through ‘bad 
debts,” thus prices could be lowered 
that much. 


Bowers Has Bush Conservatory 
Account 


Conservatory 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Thos. M. Bowers Adver 


The Bush of Music, 


tising Agency of that city. Advertising 
will begin to appear this month in news 
papers and magazines and will continue 
until September. 

L. H. Brownholtz has joined the staff 
of the Bowers agency. 


A. N. A. and A. B. C. to Meet 
in Chicago 


The Association of National Advertis- 
ers will hold its semi-annual meeting in 
Chicago June 5, 6 and 7, at the Hotel 
La Salle. On June 7 and 8 the annual 
meeting of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culations will occur at the same place 
A joint dinner of the two associations 
has been arranged for the evening of 


June 7. 


Schwab Promises to Speak at 
A. A. C. of W. Convention 


Charles M. Schwab, director-general 
of the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has, accepted an in 
vitation to address the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World at the 
San Francisco Convention in July. 
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Two Hundred Thousand Tons 


TO 


Four Million Tons 


About five years ago the tonnage of vessels built in 
the United States amounted to two hundred thousand, 
representing a cost of approximately One Hundred 
Million Dollars for labor and materials. Today a 
vessel tonnage of Four Millian is being built. Thus 
the tonnage under construction is about twenty 
times as great and the cost per ton is three to four 
times what it was five years ago. 


From May, 1917 to April, 1918, advertising in 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


increased 250%, and the circulation increased 65%. 


Every man of purchasing power in the shipbuilding 
and operating field reads 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


and its subscription list has proven a greater result 
producer than the subscription list of all other 
marine papers published in the United States. 


If you sell anything for ships, either to the builder 
or the owner, let us show you the advisability of 
advertising in 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


On July 1, 1918, all advertising rates will be increased. 
Contracts accepted at the old rate up to that time. 


ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
Member 448, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Ten Powerful Factors 
of The All- Fiction Field 


$7,488,000—a very goodly sum. 
And thereby hangs a tale of 
much meaning for the 2,000 


foremost analysts and strategists 
of the advertising world. 


These $7,488,000 are spent vol- 
untarily every year by 1,787,500 
good people who are able and 
willing to buy what they choose. 


These 1,787,500 buyers walk 
right up to 38,000 newsstands 
every month and say “Give me 
that,” —without hesitation. 


These 38,000 newsstands are lo- 
cated in 13,500 centers of popu- 
lation comprising people of all 
classes and conditions, having all 
kinds of needs. 


These 13,500 teeming, thriving 
centers cannot be wholly covered 


by other magazines of general 
appeal. 


But they can be directly and 
adequately covered by the 10 
All-Fiction magazines listed here, 
at a rate of 74c per page per 
1,000—a rate that cannot be ap- 
proached by any other list of 
magazines. 


The combined page rate for all 
10 magazines in the All-Fiction 
Field—one plate, one copy, one 
order, is—$1,322.75. 


Here is a guaranteed net paid 
monthly circulation of 1,787,500 
that cannot be reached in any 
other way—no matter what you 
pay! 


These are the facts expressed in 
actual figures—the precise lan- 
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The New Cumulative Force 
in Economic Advertising 


guage which hard-headed space 
buyers appreciate. 


You are referred to the list of 
publishers herewith—the names 
of men whom you have known 
for years. 


You are also familiar with the 
publications; but you have never 
thought of them seriously. Simply 
because they haven’t been 


brought properly to your atten- 
tion. 


Finally, note this very carefully 
—advertising successes would 
not be possible if it were not for 


the kind of people who read All- 
Fiction Magazines. 


The results of a very complete 
investigation in this field will be 
placed before you. Get all the 
facts—then judge. 


All-Fiction Field 


Room 710, 280 Broadway, New York 
1152 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Adventure Short Stories 

' Ainslee’s Smith’s 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 


People’s Top-Notch 
‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


DouBLepAy, Pace & Co. 
THE FRANK A. Munsty ComMpANY 
THE Ripcway CoMPpANY 


Street & SmiTH CoRPORATION 
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LACKAWANNA R. R. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. 


CLYDE LINE 
MALLORY LINE 
WARD LINE 

PORTO RICO LINE 
OLD DOMINION LINE 
U.S. & PACIFIC LINE 


HUDSON RIVER DAY 
LINE 

CENTRAL HUDSON 
LINE 


and others 


are 
ard to sell 


MERICAN railroad and 
steamship service is so 
standardized that keen ad- 
vertising judgment is re- 
quired to present the selling 
appeal of individual lines. 


Our ability in selecting this 
appeal is evidenced by what 
we have done for our clients, 
some of whom are listed 
here. 


WENDELL P. COLTON CO. 


Advertising and Sales Plans 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


lton 


CAN SELL 
YOUR PRODUCT 








Drive Now On to Sell Hundred 
Million of Farm Loan Bonds 


Extensive Advertising Campaign to Educate People About the New Issue 


HE Federal Farm Loan Board, 

a bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, on May 
15 inaugurated a thirty-day cam- 
paign for the sale of $100,000,000 
worth of 5 per cent, twenty-year 
Farm Loan Bonds. The proceeds 
are to be employed in- financing 
farmers through the three thou- 
sand or more national’ farm loan 
associations which have been or- 
ganized for the purpose since 
March 27, 1917. The bonds are is- 
sued by the twelve original farm 
loan banks that have been estab- 
lished under the direction of the 
board, and are based upon massed 
and aggregate farm mortgages 


pledged as security, no mortgages 
being made for more than 50 per 
cent of the value of the farm as 
found by a Government appraiser. 
Both the bonds and the income 
derived therefrom are exempt 
from Federal, State, municipal, 
and local taxation. : 
The advertising of the campaign 
has been placed under the direc- 
tion of H. H. Charles, of the 
Charles Advertising Service of 
New York 
Mr. Charles, who is serving 
without pay, has prepared com- 
plete lists of all agricultural publi- 
cations, general magazines, literarv 
and news weeklies and many daily 
papers through- 





The Federal Farm Loan System is the one agency 
of the United States Government which will bring and so long as farmer: 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Supply Funds To Finance Farmers 


The First Year’s Work 
The bond of the Federal Loan System should 


command the attention of all investors. 


a investors will buy Federal Farm Loan 
money 


out the United 
States, to each 
one of which he 
has sent a letter, 
inviting its co- 
operation in put- 
ting the loan 
“over the top.” 
He has already 


and can give 





to America month by month, year by year, and 





security issued for the purpose of carrying out @ 
great national agricultural policy 
The whole world looks for calvenons to the Amer- 
ican farmer. 
‘The American farmer looks for financial help to 
the Federal Farm Loan System. 
The Federal Farm Loan System seeks to enlist 
the wise investor in its movement to finance the 
farmer safely, soundly and conservatively. and 
thus save the world. 
‘There are twelve regional Federal Land Banks, 
all operated under the inspection, examination and 
control of the Federal Farm Loan Board, a buresu 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 
The first of these banks to be organized received 
its charter March 1, 1917 Mag were chartered 
immediately afterward. The farmers borro 
—— cational farm loan associations. The first 
tions received is charter on March 
” 1917 
On March 31, 1918, associations had been formed 
to the number of 2808, or about four associations 
to every five counties in the United States. 
About 56.000 farmers had 
tions for the purpose of borrowing money on farm 


Loans amounting to over $160,000.000 had been 
approved by the banks and on over 30,000 of these 
Joans money had been var to the farmers to the 
amount of about $80,000, 
And since March 3ist Poe work 

new associations 


Agncelteral Advertwing 
23 East 26th Street, New York City 


secunty aes work will go on. It 18 mighty move- 
ment to put farming on a better financial basis. 
You can enlist in it to your own profit and to the 
good of the Nation by buying Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds bear $ per cent interest, 
payable semiannually, May and November, and 


Fede 

local taxation.” It will be ‘noted t his exemp- 
tion ts complete. Interest on vane bond need 
not be included in income tax returns. 
Such exemption from taxation in a five per cent 
bond constitutes an eo hitherto unknown 
in American investments. js are issued 
in denominations of $25, 0, $100, $500 and 
$1,000, and in either coupon or registered form. 
They are due in 20 years and redeemable after S 
years. 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds are printed in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washington, 

have the same protection against counter- 
fering that 1s enjoyed by the currency in your 
pocket book, 





cuag: Loan Act, Fi 
Loan Bonds “shall be a lawful investment for all 
fiduciary and trust funds and may be accepted as 
security for all public deposits.” You can offer 
banker sss Better collateral 
ral Farm Loan 
Bonds at 10! ie accrued interest. 
Me. Order through any bank, a 

company. broker or exp! ess agen’ 
or write to any of the pocrisd 

Federal Land Bank: 


Houston, Texas 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Omaha, Neb. 
ichita, Kans. 


or address: 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 








THIS KIND OF COPY, IT IS EXPECTED, WILL HELP GET LOANS 


AMOUNTING TO $100,000,000 
40 


received offers of 
space from a 
large number. 
“While we ap- 
preciate the gen- 
erous offers of 
space made by 
the publishers, we 
would much 
rather have them 
sell the space to 
regular adver- 
tisers,” said Mr. 
Charles to Print- 
ERS’ INK. “In or- 
der to carry out 
the idea we are 
supplying the 
various _ periodi- 
cals with mats of 
advertisements of 
the Farm Loan 
Bonds with space 
left at the bot- 
tom for the 
names of busi- 
ness men who 
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desire to contribute their own 
space to the cause, and think 
it is unfair to expect the pub- 
lishers to carry their generosity in 
donating space to the Government 
much further than they already 
have.” 

The bonds are not to be sold 
under the intensive methods em- 
ployed in selling Liberty Loan is- 
sues. They will be offered through 
the various Federal Reserve banks 
and bond houses. As the rate of 
interest is higher than that paid on 
Liberty bonds and as they are free 
of taxation and need not be 
enumerated in statements made as 
a basis of income tax, it is thought 
that they will have a ready sale. In 
fact, it would not surprise the 
Federal Farm Loan Board if they 
were disposed of in much less than 
thirty days. 

It will be recalled that the Farm 
Loan Act, which became effective 
July 17, 1916, but which did not 
go into full operation until nine 
months later, when the organiza- 
tion to carry out its provisions had 
been perfected, was designed to 
lower and equalize interest rates 
on first mortgage farm loans; to 
provide long term loans with the 
privileges of repayment in instal- 
ments through a long or short 
period of years, at the borrower’s 
option; to assemble the farm 
credits of the nation for use as 
security for money to be employed 
in farm development; to make it 
easier for the landless to get land, 
and to provide safe and long term 
investments for the thrifty. 

When the United States entered 
the war on April 6, 1917, and the 
necessity of greater efforts to in- 
crease the food crops became ap- 
parent, the farmers were glad in- 
deed to avail themselves of the 
Government aid in securing money 
at a comparatively low rate of in- 
terest to enlarge their land hold- 
ings, buy agricultural machinery, 
fertilizers and live stock, provide 
for the hiring of more help, erect 
new buildings and liquidate out- 
standing indebtedness. At the 
end of March, 1918, 56,000 farmers 
had joined the 2808 farm-loan as- 
sociations for the purpose of bor- 
rowing money on farm mort- 
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gages. Loans amounting to over 
$160,000,000 had been approved by 
the banks and on over 30,000 of 
these loans money had been paid 
to the farmers to the amount of 
$80,000,000. 

The farmer who has financed 
himself through a Federal Farm 
Loan Mortgage is at once relieved 
of anxiety as to the falling due of 
the mortgage. He knows what he 
can do for thirty-five years in the 
future. The interest rate to him 
at present is 5% per cent, plus a 
one per cent amortization charge, 
so that by the payment of 6% per 
cent per annum his loan is ex- 
tinguished in thirty-five years. 
With sufficient capital, labor-sav- 
ing machinery and _ up-to-date 
equipments, will come a great in- 
crease in the farmers’ productive 


avor. 

The $100,000,000 of Farm Loan 
Bonds which are now being of- 
fered the public will provide the 
capital for financing the farmers 
during the present war. They are 
to be sold at 101 and accrued in- 
terest and can be ordered through 
any bank, trust company, broker 
or express company. 


New Orleans Postpones Cam- 


paign 

The proposed advertising campaign 
for the city of New Orleans, which was 
noted in Printers’ INK last week, has 
been postponed. The reason advanced 
is that the present time is inopportune, 
when every effort should be concen- 
trated upon bringing the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. 

The committee which had the matter 
in charge decided, however, to raise 
$50,000 for the entertainment of the 
1919 convention of the A. A. C. of W., 
provided the delegates to the con- 
vention this year vote in favor of New 
Orleans. 


Spanish Weekly Will Be a 
Daily 

Beginning on June 4, 

Spanish weekly of New York, will be 

published daily and Sunday. This paper 

has placed Peck’s Advertising Agency, 

Brooklyn, in charge of its advertising. 


Ea Prensa, 


M. Spivak, who has been associated 
with the A. M. Sweyd Company, New 
York, has formed an advertising agency 
of his own in that city. 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper — The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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5 . ‘ : 3 
Favors Increasing “Printers 
Ink’s” Page Size 
E. Karz SpeciaAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1888 
New York, May 9, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ie 

Continuing the exchange of opinion 
on the size of Printers’ Ink, this is to 
comment on the letter of S. E. Leith, 
May 4th, copy of which you so kindly 
sent me. : 

Mr. Leith feels that the main reason 
Printers’ Ink is read in so many homes 
is on account of its convenient size— 
“because it is so easily slipped into the 
pocket as one is leaving the office.” I 
consider that but an incidental reason. 
The real reason is your editorial merit. 

Your correspondent makes another 
point that the size of your paper is in 
reality part of your established trade- 
mark. Quoting from the letter “To 
rob Printers’ Ink of these distinctive 
characteristics (size and dress) would 
be just like taking the ‘dog’ out of Vic- 
tor or the ‘Dutch Boy’ out of National 
Lead.” . 

Such reasoning is fallacious. The 
basic trade-mark of your good paper is 
your name, Printers’ Ink. It is true 
that the size is distinctive, but that is 
altogether incidental. Now, if anyone 
were to advocate changing your name, 
then Mr. Leith’s simile would apply; 
but such is not the case. The trade- 
mark of Victor is the dog and not the 
size or form. Just think of the number 
of sizes and shapes and styles there are 
in Victor phonographs. Just think back 
a few years and recall the original style, 
which has now been discarded. How- 
ever, the trade-mark and ‘“‘his master’s 
voice” have grown up with all the 
changes and improvements. ° 

Now, the trade-mark of National Lead 
is the “Dutch Boy” and not the size. 
Just consider the number of sizes of 
containers manufactured by that com- 
pany. The trade-mark of the ‘Dutch 
Boy’? means National Lead, whether it 
is on the smallest reproduction of the 
package in a publication or on the ex- 
aggerated reproduction on a billboard, 
or whether it is a quart or a gallon can 
of paint in the store. 

as not your correspondent 
his similes? 

hy not send out a questionnaire to 
your advertisers and get their opinions? 

Am I wrong in assuming that you 
have reached your position of dominance 
not because of your dress, but because 
of the heart that beats beneath it? 

G. W. Brett. 


Would It Be Evolution? 


J. J. Gipsons, Limitep 
ADVERTISING 
: Toronto, Ont., May 7, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
hope sincerely that Mr. Ronalds’ 
letter about the change in the size of 
your page does not represent the opinion 
of the majority of your readers. 
ay I answer his reasons in se- 
quence? 
No. 1. An impression is abroad that 
the reason for changing the old stand- 
ard-sized magazine page to a larger size 


mixed 


was born of an inability to maintain ad- 
vertising revenues, and it was hoped by 
increasing the number of lines on the 
page: unit of space to do this. The need 
of that subterfuge hardly applies to 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

No. 2. It seems to me that if your 
growing needs necessitate a larger page 
you would have made the discovery be- 
tore Mr. Ronalds. If you have left any- 
thing out on account of the size of 
your page, I have failed to find it 
in the larger page sized advertising 
journals. 

No. 3. If there is anything more 
convenient to read than Printers’ INK 
I have never seen it. Talk about dig- 
nity is nonsense. If Mr. Ronalds pos- 
sessed a library he would know that 
bound volumes of a page size 9%x12™% 
are far more inconvenient to handle 
than bound volumes of Printers’ INK. 
As for reading it on subways and trains 
I think it is a tribute to the affection 
in which “P. I.” is held by its readers 
to consider that men take it with them 
on their journeys. It may interest Mr. 
Ronalds to know that Printers’ INK 
was carried in the pockets of several 
men at the second battle of Ypres. That 
fellows read it during their rest periods 
at the Battle of the Somme, and that, to 
the writer’s certain knowledge, copies 
of it go to fellows working at the Brit- 
ish Headquarters in France. I gather 
from the letters I receive that the ‘Little 
Schoolmaster” suffers no lack of dignity 
because it is read in odd moments by 
men who we all hope will come back, 
and I think you would get a terrific 
howl from them if you changed the size. 
It fits so nicely into the tunic or breeches 
pocket. I know, because I carried it 
thus while on service in Canada. It is 
even more interesting to read than 
“K. R. & O.” (King’s Regulations and 
Orders). 

No. 4. I cannot answer this point be- 
cause I am not sure as to what is meant 


: The simile is not well drawn. 
He probably means the law of diminish- 
ing returns. This law does not apply 
to the size of a piece of paper, but only 
to the human element that contributes 
to its making or use. 

No. 6._ This seems like sheer flap- 
doodle. I am impatient of the half- 
baked allegory. 

No. 7. This is just a restatement of 
Point No. 1. ; 

No. 8. I was not aware that Print- 
ERS’ INK intended to solicit general ad- 
vertising, nor do I think it is old- 
fashioned in its make-up or style of 
printing. 

For myself, I should be very sorry to 
see Printers’ InK change its present 
make-up. I have read it since I was a 
junior in the office of F. W. Sears, 52 
Ludgate Hill, London, in 1900. It is 
better to-day than ever, and I cannot 
conceive that a change in the page size 
would tend to the improvement of the 
contents or meet with approval from 
the majority of your readers. 

THORNTON PurKISs. 


The Poor Richard Club, of Philadel- 
phia, has voted to support New Orleans 
for the 1919 A. A. C. of W. convention. 
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the class magazine 
of general interest 


This phrase has persisted in nosing its way into 
our advertisements, of late. At first it was a little 
unwelcome —looked too much like a_ slogan. 
Somehow we didn’t want a slogan. 


Slogans have been defined as clever combina- 
tions of words. But if that’s true “the class 
magazine of general interest” certainly is not a 
slogan. There is nothing clever about it. It is 
simply a statement of truth expressing one big 
idea concerning Association Men. 


For Association Men is more than a class publi- 
cation. It is read in the homes of business men, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors—men in all lines of 
trade. It is also more than a magazine of gen- 
eral interest. As the official organ of the Y. M. 
C. A., it reaches all the secretaries and officials of 
this great organization—men with large buying 
powers. 


Association Men is unique in. the wide scope and 
high quality of its circulation. And let it be re- 
membered—since September, 1917, this circulation 
has more than doubled and is still climbing. The 
advertising rate is 75 cents a line, $315 a page. 


ASS ION 





the class magazine of general interest 
F, C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Like LIQUID VENEER—who have just contracted for ddve 
OKLYN RAPID 
- BROADWAY § 


will effectively polish up your household woodwork, just so will an at 
the product or article of any manufacturer or keen-brained business! 


This combination: 
BROOKLYN-—the great home-loving community, f Q 


SRA WAY (Manhattan)—with its millions of Wi vigor 
Vakes the Greatest Car Advertis nee 
| 


Let us send you our r@es, 


Broadway Subway and Home ce 


Telephone, Cortlandt 6311 
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Car Card or Poster on this System ‘“‘polish up”’ the household sales of 


tho will recognize the value of these great Car Advertising Mediums. 


y For One Rate in the World Today 
jes, booklet, etc. Write today. 


ughs Car Advertising Company, Inc. 


31 Nassau Street, New .York 
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There’s Only One 
Hartford, Connecticut 


With its great wealth, match- 
less financial institutions and 
high-grade industries. 


There’s But One 


Dartford Times 


With its 35,000 three-cent 
circulation and abundantly 
proven selling ability. 


Don’t expect to cover other 
communities with the same 
thoroughness or with equally 
profitable results. You can’t 
do it. There’s only one Hart- 
ford and but one Hartford 
Times. 


Kelly-Smith Company 


Representatives 


220 Fifth Avenue Lytton Building 
New York Chicago 
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The Cure of Worn-Out Salesmen 


They Are Usually Worn Out Because They Haven’t Been Able to Keep 
Their Minds Fresh While Using the “Same Old Arguments” 


By L. L. Newton 


Secretary, Luther Grinder Manufacturing Co. (Knife Grinders), Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE average salesman usually 

looks forward to a line that 
he can present without having to 
carry a lot of samples with him. 
He likes to think of going into 
the office of his prospect, placing 
an expensive portfolio on the 
table, pulling off his gloves, and 
getting to work on the prospect 
with clean hands. I admit that 
I like to sell goods this way; and 
so do many others. 

But let me tell you that this is 
not the best way in which to get 
the most out of your territory. 
Salesmanship is principally a com- 
bination of hard work and. com- 
mon sense; the greater of these 
is plain, hard work. It is, I ad- 
mit, a lot easier and nicer to 
make your territory with a port- 
folio that contains only your 
catalogue and some photographs, 
but it is not the way to get the 
most business out of your terri- 
tory. 

As a sales manager myself, get- 
ting my men to demonstrate their 
iine every time they call, no mat- 
ter who the prospect is or when 
he has been called upon before, is 
one of the hardest problems I 
have. Other sales managers have 
told me that if they could get 
their salesmen to demonstrate 
consistently, their work would 
certainly be a great deal more 
successful. No matter how much 
I may have to say about the 
necessity of carrying samples and 
demonstrating them to every pros- 
pect, I every once in a while find 
where some of my men have left 
their samples at the hotel, or per- 
haps even at home; or a number 
of them that have discontinued 
all but the lightest and smallest 
of the samples, trying in every 
way to make the weight small 
and the work light. 

These are times when it is for 
me a splendid solace to realize 


that essentially we are all human. 
Human nature, they say, has not 
changed greatly in the past hun- 
dred years. What I like and what 
I don’t like are probably about the 
same as with the other fellow. 
Like some of the rest of us, I like 
to put off doing things that I do 
not care to do for as long a time 
as possible. Take the matter of 
life insurance. Most of us put the 
matter off as long as we could 
without it bothering us much until 
some solicitor got after us so 
strong that we finally signed up. 
It was something that we should 
do, that we knew we should do, 
and that we should have done a 
long time before. Just the same, 
we never did it until it was ac- 
tually forced upon us. After we 
done it we were mighty glad. 


THE COURSE OF A SALESMAN GAIN- 
ING EXPERIENCE 


It has been my experience that 
salesmen do not vary so greatly 
in what they know of their lines. 
They vary principally in whether 
or not they need supervision. The 
man who needs least supervision 
gets the most money. He is the 
fellow who does what he knows 
he should do. We all know of 
men who have held jobs down 
for a number of years, getting to 
their work at eight o’clock in the 
morning and staying until the 
office quits at night. Then when 
they start selling for themselves, 
they have no one to make them 
begin work at a certain time, and 
so they do not start until nine 
o’clock and quit at four. In other 
words, they are not making them- 
selves do what they should do 
when the pressure of the boss or 
the time-clock is removed. 

Realizing, then, that human na- 
ture is, just about the same 
wherever we find it, it is easier 
for me to get along with the sales- 














The history of our aver- 


men. 
age salesman is something like 


this. We take a man who is new 
to the game or one who perhaps 
has not had much experience 
calling on the wholesale trade. 
(Let me say here that we have 
the best results in men who have 
not had wholesale traveling ex- 
perience, for they have not had 
the opportunity of getting habits 
of their own so firmly fixed, but 
are willing to learn and take what 
we say at its face value.) This 
sort of man, after taking his 
“course of sprouts” with us, 
starts out enthusiastic and will- 
ing to go the limit to make sales. 
He knows that he must make 
good. He wants to make good. 
He wants to show the boss just 
what he can do. Consequently, 
although he does not have so 
great a knowledge of the line 
as the man who is experienced 
in it, he gladly makes use of 
everything that he does know. He 
brings to his aid every possible 
help that he can and every bit 
of knowledge that he possesses. 
He starts out and works hard. 
He travels nights. He makes 
fifteen towns where the former 
man on the same territory had not 
made more than ten or twelve. 
He calls on every prospect in 
town. He does not know what 
prospect does not want our goods, 
and, not knowing that, he simply 
goes ahead and sells those whom 
the older man had been passing 
by for vears. His sales may not 
be particularly large to any one 
prospect, but he covers so many 
prospects, he covers his territory 
so thoroughly, and he makes so 
many towns by hustling, that his 
work at the end of the week or 
the month is usually quite satis- 
factory and compares favorably 
with that of the older men. 
After he has been with us for 
a number of months, he com- 
mences to think that perhaps 
after all, there is not the need 
for hustling that he used to think 
existed. He finds that, if he does 
not make a town this week, that 
town is still there the following 
week. He commences to let up 
Further, the sample 


quite a bit. 
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case has become quite heavy. He 
cannot remember any time when, 
immediately after demonstrating 
to a prospect, the prospect had 
insisted upon having the goods. 
The demonstrating of his prop- 
osition or merchandise has become 
an old habit. He can’t see what 
interest it holds for anyone. Why 
should he go to the trouble of 
carrying the samples and of 
demonstrating to all his prospects, 
when he is not absolutely sure 
that it has ever got him an or- 
der? In fact, he is quite a long 
way on the road to becoming a 
“T. T.”—one who leaves Tuesday 
and comes back Thursday. 

This is the hardest time for any 
new man to keep himself on the 
right track. When he has been 
with us for years, he knows the 
value of demonstrating and car- 
ries with him all the samples that 
he possibly can. The oldest man 
on our whole force, both in point 
of vears and in point of service 
with us. and also the best man on 
the sales force in the results 
achieved, are each of them cranks 
on demonstrating. They carry 
twice the samples of the ordinary 
man. In fact, when a man has 
been with us a good length of 
time and knows his proposition 
and knows the value of demon- 
strating, he will not get along 
without it. He would scarcely 
be able to sell any goods at all 
without it. These are not the men 
that we have trouble with. Neither 
are the beginners. It is the fel- 
low who has been with us only a 
year or so, who thinks he knows 
as much about the line as anyone 
else, and who does not make use 
of all the points that he should 
bring .to his assistance. 


SIGHT MOST IMPORTANT SENSE— 
HENCE NEED OF DEMONSTRATION 


We have five’ senses—sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and smell. 
These senses are the only ave- 
nues by which ideas can come to 
us. The most important of these 
is sight. We treat that with the 
greatest consideration of any of 
our senses, and most of us would 
rather lose all the rest together 
than to lose our sense of sight. 
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Hearing comes a close second; 
but it is not nearly so important 
or so dependable as the sense of 
sight. We are more inclined to 
depend upon our sense of sight 
than upon any other, and we use 
sight to check up on our other 
senses wherever possible. 

The man who tries to do with- 
out demonstrating his merchan- 
dise is endeavoring to make use 
of the sense of hearing alone. He 
is depending solely upon that. As 
soon as he~begins to use demon- 
strating, he brings to his help the 
much more valuable aid of sight. 
Demonstrating also enables one to 
make use of the sense of touch. 
It is our purpose, wherever pos- 
sible, to get a prospect to handle 
our merchandise, to feel it for 
himself. We have not yet found 
ways of using the senses of taste 
and smell; but it is not beyond 
the realms of possibility. This, 
then, is the reason why demon- 
strating greatly improves your 
chances of getting an order out 
of the prospect. You are enabled 
thereby to get to him by many 
different avenues of approach, 
rather than simply through the 
sense of hearing. 

As consumers, we have all been 
greatly impressed time and again 
by the salesmanship used upon 
us, or perhaps I should say, more 
impressed by the lack of it. We 
have all gone into stores time and 
again to look at articles that, had 
they been properly demonstrated 
to us, we should have purchased. 
Sometimes they have been prop- 
erly demonstrated, and we have 
purchased them and gone out well 
satisfied with them; but, oftener 
than not, the goods have not been 
properly demonstrated and we 
have passed them up; or, if we 
have bought, we have gone away 
thinking that we had paid all or 
more than the article was worth. 

Some of the demonstration 
stunts used by some standard 
lines are well worth mentioning. 
A manufacturer of a certain line 
of rugs has the dealer put an 
expensive rug on the _ sidewalk 
in front of the store. They leave 
it there for a week or more. 
Sometimes as many as a hundred 
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thousand people walk over it dur- 
ing the week. Then they take jit 
up, have it cleaned, and sell it at 
auction. The fact that they get 
almost the whole value out of the 
rug at the auction after it has had 
the equivalent of a life time of 
use, proves the value of that line 
of rugs as nothing else possibly 
could 

Vacuum cleaners would have 
taken years to get the place on 
the market they now hold if the 
manufacturers had not gone right 
into the house and shown the lady 
of the house the amount of dust 
that she could get out of her well- 
cleaned and spotless rugs. It con- 
vinced her as nothing else could 
the value the cleaner would be to 
her in keeping her home spotless. 
These are only two of the many 
splendid demonstrations that are 
of the greatest assistance in sell- 
ing fortunate lines. 


IMPROVING SALESMANSHIP IN COM- 
MON FIELDS 


For a good many years, I have 
been a buyer of:engravings. Dur- 
ing that time I have never had an 
engraving salesman demonstrate 
his merchandise. He could show 
me examples of the work arrested 
at different points. He could 
show where the average engraving 
manufacturer stopped and why 
his line was worth so much more 
because of the extra time and la- 
bor put upon it. 

If I were a salesman of carbon 
paper, I would put a piece of my 
paper under the typewriter key 
and count the impressions that I 
could get from it. Then I would 
do the same thing with a com- 
peting line. Typewriter ribbon 
could be handled the same way. 
If I were selling oleomargarine, 
I would carry not only a sample 
of my merchandise, but a sample 
of the best butter I could find. 
In fact, a grocery specialty sales- 
man or a drug specialty salesman 
has the advantage over the rest 
of us because he can, in many 
cases, bring to his use the senses 
of taste and smell, and many of 
us cannot. 

The lines that cannot be helped 
by demonstrating are very few. 
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Each organization must work that 
out for itself. 

By virtue of demonstrating, 
not only are you able to reach 
the man through other senses 
than that of hearing, but you are 
able to make impressions which 
are much more lasting. We all 
of us forget the most of what 
we hear; but we are likely to 
carry with us much longer the 
recollection of what we have seen. 
You can increase the force of 
your appeal 300 or 400 per cent at 
the very least by bringing sight 
or some of the other senses to 
your aid beyond that of hearing. 

Now I hear someone say that 
demonstrating may be all right 
for the consumer but that when 
it comes to selling a dealer, 
demonstrating can hardly have a 
place. 

The best answer to that is that 
we believe 25 per cent of our suc- 
cess depends upon our demon- 
strating. We have found time 


and again that we have interested 
prospects whom we could not 


have interested otherwise. No 
matter if a dealer has been demon- 
strated to on a previous trip, he 
has forgotten a great deal about 
it, for, at any rate, we always 
find him interested. The chances 
are that he is not only interested 
as an observer, but because he can 
perhaps see himself doing the 
same thing for the consumer as 
our salesman is doing for him. It 
gives him ideas on selling your 
merchandise after he has bought 
it; and that, after all, is the limit 
beyond which we cannot go for 
long, for our sales are regulated 
by what the dealer can in turn 
sell to his customers. 

Jobbing salesmen are notorious- 
ly unwilling to give demonstra- 
tions, but they have, if they knew 
it, an unequalled opportunity. 
Any sales manager of a jobbing 
house can find twenty-five items, 
enough for his salesman to carry 
with him on the twenty-five trips 
he makes during the year, one at 
a time. The sales on the item 
carried on any one trip might not 
be larger than usual. If the policy 
were consistently followed out 
during the year, the resulting 
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knowledge of those items on the 
part of the jobbing salesmen, the 
resulting knowledge of the lines 
on the part of the dealers, the 
resulting knowledge of how to 
sell the merchandise, and the in- 
terest taken by the dealers and 
their clerks, would undoubtedly 
increase the total sales a good per 
cent without any increase in the 
selling expense whatever. How, 
therefore, jobbing salesmen can 
go for years over their territories 
with simply their catalogues, is un- 
explainable to me except upon the 
basis of human nature wanting to 
do always the easiest thing and to 
do it in the easiest way. 

When sales managers of every 
proposition know and have so 
much to say on how the success 
of their line depends upon the 
demonstration ; when they tell the 
salesman how important it is; 
and when a salesman can see to 
his entire satisfaction how im- 
portant a demonstration is with 
him as a buyer, I cannot see how 
he can refuse to do the demon- 
strating of his own line in all of 
the calls made. It is simply a 
case of making yourself do what 
you know you should do. We 
shall all be better salesmen and 
get far better results when we 
get along with less supervision. 
Instead of not doing things we 
know should be done until we are 
forced to do them by someone 
else, let us go ahead and do them 
ourselves of our own volition. 
Then we shall be more closely 
working to our capacity. 


H. V. Lytle, Jr., With 


Butterick 


Harry V. Lytle, Jr., has been added 
to the force of the Chicago office of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, New 

ork. He has been associated with 
the western office of Popular Science 
Monthly, New York, and_ before that 
was with Barron G. Collier, Inc., in 
the Middle-West and with the Chicago 
Tribune. 


L. S. Patterson Leaves Detroit 


Lawrence S. Patterson, for the past 
two years secretary of the Adcraft Club, 
of Detroit, affiliated with the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, has resigned and 
will move to California. 

















Change in Size 


Beginning with the October 1918 issue the Popular 
Science Monthly will change its size from the old to 


the new standard size. 


New Size of Type Page 
(456 lines) 74x 101% in. 


Rates in effect with 
October 1918 issue 


These rates are based on an 
average circulation of 250,000 
per month for one year, of 
which 96% is net paid. 

A. B. C. Audit. 


These rates are flat, with no 
discounts for space contracts 


or repeated insertions. 
PER INSERTION 


Full Page (456 lines) $600.00 
Two Columns 

(304 lines) 400.00 
One Column (152 lines) 200.00 
Per Agate Line 1.50 
Classified Rate 20centsa word 


Minimum Display Space One Inch. 


Exceptions 


Low Rate Period — October 
1918 to January 1919 inclusive. 


Special to 
New Advertisers 


Exceptions to current rates will be 
made on full page units only, for four 
issues—October 1918 to January 1919 
inclusive, and in these particular 
issues of Popular Science Monthly, 
orders for the new size page of 456 
lines will be accepted at $450 per 
page. Space less than full page units 
at current rates applying to the new 
size. 


Privileges to 
Old Advertisers 


Any display advertiser who has or 
may use space in Popular Science 
Monthly from January to September, 
1918 issues inclusive, will be entitled 
to two full columns (804 lines) in the 
new big size at the same price as two 
full columns (224 lines) in the old small 
size, for four issues—October 1918 to 
January 1919 inclusive. New adver- 
tisers may qualify by using space in 
the July, August or September 1918 
issue. July issue to press May 20th. 
These exceptions may be withdrawn 
at any time without further notice. 
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Uncle Sam’s Advertising Agency 
Reports Progress 


The Division of Advertising, at a Luncheon in Washington, Recites Great 
Work Done Since January 


“Te official advertising agency 
of the United States Govern- 
ment made its report last week on 
what advertising has done to en- 
able the Administration to meet 
the acute crises that developed as 
the nation shifted from a peace 
to a war basis. 

This report was made at a 
luncheon last week Tuesday in 
Washington, given by the Division 
of Advertising of the Committee 
on Public Information to officials 
of the Government. The Division 
of Advertising is the clearing 
house of all Government adver- 
tising efforts and is accordingly 
in effect Uncle Sam’s advertising 
agency. 

Present at the luncheon 
senting the Government were: 
Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton; Secretary of Interior Lane; 
Secretary of Labor Wilson; C. M. 
Schwab, general manager of the 
Shipping Board; Lewis B. Frank- 
lin, for the Treasury Department ; 
Capt. C. R. Dickinson, for the 
3ureau. of Ordnance; George 
Fowler, for the Red Cross; and 
George Creel, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information. 

The several members of the 
Division, in addresses packed 
with information, outlined to 
these representatives of the Gov- 
ernment the various campaigns 
that had been carried through and 
set forth the results. PRINTERS’ 
INK has published hundreds of 
“campaign stories,” but none of 
them has been comparable to this 
tremendous effort to wake up the 
nation and to make its resources 
available for the war. Those of 
the Division who spoke were 
William H. Johns, chairman ; Her- 
bert S. Houston; W. C. D’Arcy, 
president of the A. A. C. of W.; 
O. C. Harn, chairman of the Na- 
‘ional Commission, A. A. C. of 
W.; L. B. Jones, president of the 
\ssociation of National Advertis- 


repre- 


ers; Jesse H. Neal, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Business 
Papers, and Thomas Cusack. 

Mr. Johns described how the 
Division of Advertising was or- 
ganized and gave a _ bird’s-eye 
view of the work done by the 
Division since last January when 
it was established. Mr. Houston 
gave a summary, packed with 
facts and figures, of the advertis- 
ing done for the Third Liberty 
Loan and the War Savings 
Stamps. Mr. D’Arcy described 
how the A. A. C. of W., from its 
headquarters at Indianapolis, co- 
operated in the different “drives.” 
Mr. Harn described advertising 
done in behalf of the Intelligence 
Bureau of the War Department. 
Mr. Jones gave facts about Red 
Cross advertising. Mr. Neal 
gave a glimpse of the quick and 
effective work of getting skilled 
workers. Mr. Cusack told how 
out-door advertising has been 
used to serve the Government. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Mr. Johns said in part: 

“Before the organization of this 
division there was much wasted 
time and effort and, as a result, 
much complaint of inefficiency. If 


a Government department at 
Washington wished advertising 
copy, it was not unusual that a 
request be sent to every advertis- 
ing agency in the United States 
asking the artists and writers of 
each firm to prepare some adver- 
tisements and send them in. No 
advertising agency was disposed 
to refuse such an appeal and in 
consequence hundreds of adver- 
tisements were prepared at great 
individual cost and sent to Wash- 
ington. Perhaps only a dozen 
advertisements were needed, and 
when these had been. selected 
from this wealth of splendid ma- 
terial tendered, the balance was 
waste. After this had happened 
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a few times there was a natural 
complaint against such procedure 
from the various firms. 

“Publishers of all kinds were 
solicited for free advertising 
space by many Government de- 
partments again with great dupli- 
cation of effort and the conse- 
quent crossing of wires and 
again with the inevitable reac- 
tion against such unco-ordinated, 
troublesome and expensive ap- 
peals. 

“Most of these troubles the di- 
vision has solved. 

“Service in the preparation of 
lay-outs and the writing of copy 
has been tendered by loyal adver- 
tising agencies, so that we can se- 
cure immediately the best talent 
in the United States without dupli- 
cation of effort, without waste of 
time and money, and without con- 
fusion and its consequent dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Through the division of pic- 
torial publicity, under the able 


leadership of Charles Dana Gib- 
son, the work of the leading ar- 


tists of the United States is at 
our disposal without charge for 
the illustrating of the advertise- 
ments prepared under our direc- 
tion. 

“Printers and specialists in the 
graphic arts have placed their 
skill and equipment at our dis- 
posal so that the typesetting and 
proving of our copy are achieved 
at the highest standard and with- 
out cost to us or to you. 


FORBIDDEN TO SOLICIT SPACE 


“While we are forbidden to so- 
licit space or service, yet hun- 
dreds of pages in magazines, in 
trade papers, in farm papers, the- 
atre programmes and house-or- 
gans; space for posters, painted 
signs, and various other media 
have been placed at our disposal 
by patriotic publishers and adver- 
tisers to the definite value of 
about a million and a half dollars 
for use within the calendar year. 

“To this may be added space 
equivalent to some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars additional ten- 
dered and placed locally through 
the work of some 218 advertising 
clubs from coast to coast and 
through syndicated advertising 
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service systems to department 
stores generously put at our com- 
mand. 

“How has all this wealth of 
space and service been achieved? 
We could not ask for it, and with- 
out direction it would not know 
where to go. The answer is sim- 
ple and direct. Patriotic and un- 
selfish publishers and advertising 
men comprising organized adver- 
tising the nation over at once 
welcomed the creation of the Di- 
vision of Advertising as a prob- 
able solution of the problem of in- 
telligent and co-ordinated adver- 
tising service. The existing organi- 
zations of publishers in all classes 
of media; the strong associations 
of advertisers and of agencies and 
the local advertising clubs of the 
country proceeded immediately to 
the formation of war-service com- 
mittees, with authority to act and 
to report directly to us. From 
the work of these committees, on 
or through their own organiza- 
tions, has rolled in a constantly 
rising tide of space and service, 
and this tide will have no ebb 
for practically all these tenders 
read ‘for the duration of the war.’ 


NO CONFLICT WITH LOCAL EN- 
DEAVORS 


“Our work does not and need 
not conflict with the local in- 
tensified advertising endeavors of 
the Liberty Loan advertising bu- 
reaus in the twelve Federal Re- 
serve districts; with the State ad- 
vertising departments of the war 
savings stamp organization or 
with the sectional divisions of the 
Red Cross. We can and do co- 
operate with these bodies without 
usurping their powers or clogging 
their splendid channels of work. 
The contributions of space at our 
disposal are almost exclusively in 
media of national circulation 
which form a supporting back- 
ground across the entire country 
to the local and intensified work 
of already organized territorial 
advertising departments of the 
various phases of war service.” 

Mr. Houston, in telling of the 
advertising for the- Third Liberty 
Loan, said that the Treasury De- 
partment was unable to supply the 
facts about the loan in time to 
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enable the division to catch thirty 
national periodicals with many 
millions of circulation. He said 
in part: 

“The very minute the facts 
about the loan were in our hands, 
preparation of copy was begun. 
In less than twenty-four hours 
advertisements, in printed form, 
were on the way to Washington 
by special messenger. Prompt 
O. K.’s were secured from Mr. 
Franklin, and the advertisements 
appeared in twenty-three general 
magazines, sixty-seven farm pa- 
pers, thirty-three trade papers, 
four house organs, sixteen news- 
papers, and_ thirty-two college 
papers. 

“This made a total of 175 inser- 
tions of page advertisements, 
many of which you will see in 
this room to-day, and reached a 
total circulation of 15,972,299. The 
total value of this space and that so 
far used for war savings stamps 
amounts to over $103,000. This 
does not include a detailed pre- 
sentation of what was accom- 


plished by the out-door advertis- 


which are repre- 


ing interests, 
division by Mr. 


sented in the 
Cusack. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS WORK 


“On war savings stamps we were 
able to begin work shortly after 
the division was formed. Up to 
the present time the value of 
thrift and the desirability of pur- 
chasing the stamps from every 
point of view, have been brought 
to the attention of probably 50,- 
000,000 people in 18,311,218 copies 
of various kinds of national peri- 
odicals. They are divided as fol- 
lows: seventy-two general maga- 
zines, thirty-five farm papers, 
eighty-four trade papers, two 
house organs and 183 newspapers. 

“Then, in connection with war 
savings stamps, we have de- 
veloped a new advertising medium 
—the back cover of book jackets. 
Literally: hundreds of thousands, 
and very likely millions, of books 
on the spring lists of the leading 
American publishers bear adver- 
tisements of war savings stamps. 
This part of the work is now so 
well organized that by the time 
the fall lists of the publishing 


houses are in preparation we shall 
be able to have every book that 
goes from the presses to the 
American homes bear an adver- 
tisement of thrift stamps. Be- 
cause of the permanent appeal in 
the war savings stamps they are 
being advertised on books, which 
certainly constitute a- long-lived 
advertising medium. 


DEVELOPMENT TO GO ON 


“As the war savings stamp cam- 
paign is a long campaign, we shall 
continue to develop it in a cumu- 
lative way and steadily increase 
the number of mediums used and 
the number of people reached. 

“In preparing copy for. the 
thrift stamps our idea has been 
that thrift is promoted by prac- 
tice, and that the way to secure 
the most widespread practice of 
thrift is to secure the greatest 
possible number of buyers for 
the stamps.” 


WAR COMMITTEES FORMED 


Mr. D’Arcy promised the full- 
est measure of co-operation with 
Governmental publicity work of 
the wide-spread units of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. He said in part: 

“We have had the privilege of 
establishing throughout our or- 
ganization a war committee in 
each club, consisting of five mem- 
bers—men who represent the best 
within the community—men of 
that disposition and loyalty to the 
country who will back up the 
President of the United States 
and his various committees 
wholeheartedly and with their full 
power. 

“The division understands that 
we are organized, that we stand 
ready through our headquarters 
at Indianapolis to promulgate any- 
thing that emanates from the Di- 
vision of Advertising or its con- 
nections in official Washington. 

“To date our headquarters in 
Indianapolis have been in touch 
with these war committees and 
we have instructed them and have 
found ready response to the dis- 
tribution of silence slogans, re- 
ceiving substantial evidence that 
many publishers of newspapers, 
booklets, theatre programmes and 
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other printed matter had given 
them wide circulation. In fact, a 
great many newspapers are at this 
time running these slogans. 

“We have recently mailed two 
pieces of copy—one with a request 
to newspapers to publish and the 
second piece of copy with a re- 
quest to retailers to incorporate 
in their messages. We have hard- 
ly had time to find out what the 
committees have been able to do, 
but we are sure it will be ac- 
cepted and inserted generally. 

“We have written every war 
committee to get in touch with 
their Federal Reserve district 
manager in order to help in Lib- 
erty Loan work and we have in- 
formed every director of adver- 
tising in each Federal Reserve 
district that he might call on 
the war committees for any work 
he thought they might do to pro- 
mote the sale of bonds. We have 
had substantial evidence that this 
work has been accepted and, as a 
result, has been profitable.” 

Heretofore only those closely 
connected with the  Division’s 
work were aware that the I[ntel- 
ligence Bureau of the War De- 
partment had conducted a cam- 
paign. How can advertising serve 
a secret service work? Mr. Harn 
explained this in a short talk, 
which also touched on efforts 
extended in behalf of books pub- 
lished by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. He said in part: 

“The Committee on Public In- 
formation has directly fathered 
three campaigns through the di- 
vision of advertising. One of 
these is for the committee’s own 
publications, the others are for 
the Intelligence Bureau of the 
War Department, whose signa- 
ture it was thought best not to 
place in the advertisements. All 
these campaigns, however, were 
essentially on ‘public information’ 
topics. 

“The books published by the 
committee were already having a 
large distribution on account of 
having been mentioned in the 
reading columns of newspapers 
here and there, but the great mass 
of our people knew nothing about 
the publications, and were unin- 
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formed on the most important 
subjects treated in the books. 
These subjects were the war pur- 
poses of Germany and the in- 
sidious German propaganda and 
system of espionage here at home, 
which, if unchecked, would pre- 
vent the whole-hearted support of 
the war—which is essential to 
success—and would hamper our 
operations at the front. 

“Tt was, therefore, conceived 
that full page advertisements 
which would set forth, in dra- 
matic and convincing fashion, 
some of the more important ex- 
amples of the foe’s methods, 
would help the war in two ways. 

“First, such advertisements 
would acquaint every reader with 
the fact that the German was at 
work here at home, and would 
warn the awakened citizen how 
to block the foe’s plans. Second, 
the advertisements would tell the 
reader of the Government’s pub- 
lications on the subject in case he 
wished to go into it further. 

“The object of the other Gov- 
ernment department referred to 
above was likewise to neutralize 
the German lie and block the spy. 
Therefore, we merged the two in- 
to one campaign. 

“*Spies and Lies’ is the heading 
of one of the advertisements, and 
this typifies that particular set. 
‘Live news or live Sammies, 
which do you prefer?’ expresses 
the thought of an advertisement 
intended to show the people the 
necessity of censorship of news 
and letters, and thus allay irrita- 
tion and discontent. 


LETTER WRITING CAMPAIGN 


“With this campaign are in- 
cluded a few advertisements de- 
signed to influence the folks at 
home, not only to refuse to be- 
lieve calamity propaganda, but al- 
so to see to it that the right kind 
of messages of loyalty and hope 
and cheer are sent in letters to 
the boys at the front. ‘Leave out 
of the letters petty worries and 
sent him only messages which will 
make him smile’ is the burden of 
these advertisements. 

“For this ‘Spies and Lies’ cam- 
paign, as we call it, which will 
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Serving an Industry in 


War Times 








MOTOR AGE 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 








HEN this country entered the world war 

Wy the Class Journal Publications, covering 

every phase of the automotive industry, 

for some time in advance had been preparing the 

industry for the radical changes war would involve. 

Now, with the active participation of the industry, 

the work of the Class Journal Publications be- 
comes doubled in value. 


The automotive industry looks to the Class 
Journal Publications for information that it needs 
—information that is authoritative. 


These are some of the reasons why its adver- 
tising pages are powerful, sharing the confidence 
the reader has in the editorial pages. 


In this war we are fighting a nation which has 
made efficiency its watchword. Waste must be 
eliminated. The advertiser must face the fact 
that spending money to reach only the people 
who are prospective buyers of his product, is true 
economy, but that spending five to fifty times as 
much to reach readers of his advertisement among 
100 of whom there may be one prospective buyer, 
is waste pure and simple. There must be a dis- 
tinction drawn between readers of advertisements 
and buyers of advertised goods. 


The Class Journal Company, saat 39th St., N.Y. 
Mallers Building . Chicage 


athe Class Jou nal. 


— PUBLIC 


TIONS 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 





EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 
MOTOR BOAT 
TIRE RATE BOOK 








MOTOR WORLD 





Typical Subscribers to the Dart- 
nell Monthly Service. There are 
now nearly 400 of them. May 
we send you particulars? 


American Hosiery Co. 
Armour & Company 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Beaver Board Co. 
Barnes Knitting Corp. 
Berkey & Gay 
Baker-Vawter Company 
Cornell Wood Products 
Clawson & Wilson 
Cheney Bros. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Chalmers Motor Co. 
Elliott-Fisher Company 
Electric Appliance Co. 
Endicott Johnson & Co. 
Evinrude Motor Co. 
Fuller-Morrison Co. 
Firestone Tire Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Ingersoll Rand Company 
Robt. H. Ingersoll Bro. 
International Heater Co. 
Kellogg Corn Flake Co. 
Geo. E. Keith Company 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Mennen Chemical Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
National Lead Company 
F. A. Patrick & Co. 
Postum Cereal Co. 
Palmolive Co., The 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
Saxon Motor Company 
Simonds Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works 

Todd Protectograph Co. 
U. S. Tire Company 
United Drug Co. 

Victor Talking Mach. Co. 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 
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A few days ago we received a visit from 
a well-known Boston attorney who had 
been commissioned by a great corpora- 
tion to travel about the country and 
gather specific information on given sales 
problems. ‘‘Why,” he said, “I had no 
idea that such an organization as yours 
exists. You are doing in a wholesale 
way, the very thing I am doing for my 
client.” 


Each Dartnell report described on the fac- 
ing page contains from ten to twenty type- 
written pages of “brass tack” information 
charts and exhibits. Over 350 sales execu- 
tives subscribing to the Dartnell Monthly 
Sales Service co-operate in the preparation 
of these reports. They are edited by J. C. 
Aspley, for four years on the editorial staff 
of Printers’ Ink. 


A. R. Kneibler, sales manager, Baker-Vawter 
Company, wrote an inquirer: “Dartnell sub- 
scribers give freely of their experience be- 
cause they receive freely.” In compiling the 
report on how sales managers organize their 
work, for instance, over 231 letters of in- 
formation, many of them five pages long, 
were received from Dartnell subscribers. 


Ordinarily, Dartnell reports are available 
only to regular subscribers to the Dartnell 
Monthly Sales Service. To acquaint more 
sales executives with the scope of the work 
we are doing, however, we have selected 
six reports of universal interest, which we 
will send on APPROVAL to actual sales 
managers only, at the special price of $5.00, 
or you can purchase reports singly at prices 
quoted if you wish. 
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.T§Every Sales Manager Needs 


Information these reports will give you: 
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No. P17—‘‘Bonus Plans for Compensat- 
ing Salesmen.’’ Interest in this report 
vas so great that three editions have been 
nultigraphed. Several bonus plans are de- 
scribed—one based on profit-sharing prin- 
ciples as worked out by large wholesale 
house; another based on the Task and 
Bonus plan as used by the Beechnut Pack- 
ing Company, and a third plan which is 
designed to develop personal efficiency. 
Price, $1.50. 


No. P28—‘‘Salesman’s Auto Allowance 
and Up-keep Practice.’’ This is a report 
of an investigation conducted among 58 
corporations that require salesmen to use 
autos in covering their territory. Gives 
actual figures showing comparative cost 
of traveling salesmen by rail and by auto, 
with facts regarding increased business to 
be expected. Includes standard auto ex- 
pense account form. Price, $1.50. 


No. P36—‘‘How 231 Sales Managers Or- 
ganize Their Work.’’ This latest Dart- 
nell report describes in detail how some 
of the larger sales organizations, such as 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Westing- 
house Lamp Co. and others organize eales- 
departments. Among the subjects covered 
are use of statistics in handling salesmen; 
graphs that make pictures of sales facts; 
checking up salesmen’s expenses; han- 
dling salesmen’s reports; field supervision 
of salesmen, etc. Price, $1.50. 


‘men on their toes every minute. 


No. P18—Ten ‘‘Letters by Prominent 
Sales Managers to Backward Salesmen.”’ 
Letter to a salesman who was getting 
rather fond of “kicking up his heels”; an- 
other to a salesman who was letting him- 
self go stale; another to a chap who was 
letting business get away, etc. Among 
contributors are executives of United Tire 
Co., Kellogg’s Corn Flakes Co., Free Sew- 
ing Machine Co., etc. The letters are mul- 
tigraphed fac-similes of the originals. 
Price of all ten letters, $2.00. 


No, P32—‘‘Stunts That Put Life Into 
a Sales Convention.’’ How to lay out 
a convention program that will keep the 
This 
report shows how National Cash Register, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., etc., and 
others lift sales conventions out of the 
rut. Parodies of popular songs for sales 
convention use, etc. Price, $1.00. 


No. P30—‘‘How 21 Concerns Reduce 
Salesman’s Expenses.’”’ Typical subjects: 
Use of daily and weekly earnings state- 
ments issued to salesmen, suggestive war 
economy bulletins. How various concerns 
are trimming expenses to keep pace with 
rising travelling costs. This report includes 
chart in digest form showing expense 
allowance in different lines. Price, $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER: As an inducement to familiarize more 
sales managers with the scope of our work, we will send the 
above six reports (totaling $8.50) to any actual sales exec- 
utive ON APPROVAL for $5.00. If not suited to the re- 
quirements of your business, reports may be returned. 


The Dartnell Sales Service 


“A Clearing Center for Sales Experience, Data and Statistics” 


606 South Dearborn Street 


-' Chicago, Illinois 
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begin as soon as the Red Cross 
drive is over, we have set aside 
the following schedule in national 
publications : 

Inser- 

tions. Circulation. Amount. 
General maga- 


zines 140 29,552,599 $78,356.40 


Farm papers. 29 4,479,574 11,251.60 
Trade papers. 58 561, 057 3,588.67 
House organs 1 5,000 50.00 
College papers 8 15,500 108.00 





Total.... 236 34,613,730 $93,354.67 


SMILEAGE PLAN 


“For the commission on train- 
ing camp activities we have al- 
ready run an extensive national 
campaign on smileage. 

“The national magazine sched- 
ule for this purpose was as fol- 
lows 


Inser- 
tions. Circulation. Amount. 
General maga- 
ee 53 1,915,966 $8,474.00 
Trade papers 11 208,252 639.00 
Totals .. 64 2,124,218 $9,113.00 


The results of the work done 
for the Red Cross are only just 
beginning to appear. L. B. Jones 
said that this is because the $100,- 
000,000 drive had ‘been twice post- 
poned in order to leave the road 
clear for the Third Liberty Loan. 
There has been an outpouring of 
offers of aid from advertising 
agencies and of space from all 
kinds of publications. According 
to Mr. Jones, the present schedule 
for the Red Cross campaign in- 
cludes: Twenty women’s publica- 
tions with a total circulation of 
12,000,000 copies, 26 national week- 
lies with a total circulation of 
12,000,000 copies, 25 theatre pro- 
grammes with a circulation of 
500,000 copies, 62 other magazines 
with a total of 17,500,000 copies, 
and 334 farm and trade papers 
with a circulation of over 15,- 
000,000; a grand total circulation 
of 57,000,000 copies, or, approxi- 
mately, two and a half copies to 
every family in the country, and 
with a value of $169,085.83. 

The business papers were instru- 
mental in doing yeoman’s service 
by mobilizing skilled labor for 


shipbuilding. Jesse H. Neal gave 
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a vivid description of this adver- 
tising. He said in part: 

“Manufacturers were asked to 
and did use their personal influ- 
ence with their workers. They en- 
couraged talks to the men by fore- 
men; informal meetings were held 
in many factories; slips were 
placed in pay-envelopes; posters 
were put up around the shops. In 
these and other ways did the man- 
ufacturers respond to the sug- 
gestions driven home by the ad- 
vertisements. 

“A couple of weeks later a most 
unique piece of advertising was 
prepared and sent to a selected list 
of forty-one trade and technical 
papers. This was a page insert 
printed on post-card stock. The 
separate sheets were supplied to 
publishers printed and ready to be 
bound into their papers. 

“The distinguishing feature of 
this advertisement was a post-card 
in the lower corner addressed to 
Chairman Hurley on one side with 
a request for information on the 
other side. On the address side it 
bore the usual penalty clause, so 
that it could be detached and 
mailed without postage. 

“Because of the large number of 
of trades involved, we prepared, 
and inserted several strong pieces 
of copy in national magazines, 
weeklies, and theatre programmes 
Thirty-six pages of this kind of 
copy went out over the insignia 
of the division to nearly 8,000,000 
readers in space worth over $19,000. 

“Our volunteer artists created 
several very striking illustrations 
for this latter series. One of the 
most virile and stirring showed a 
brawny fist of heroic size striking 
at a submarine with a gigantic 
sledge. It was headed, ‘A Work- 
er’s Sledge Will Beat Them.’ 

“One effect of this general adver- 
tising was to enthuse the families 
and friends of prospective volun- 
teers. This background of general 
interest made the decision easier 
and insured for each volunteer the 
respect and honor of his associates, 
no mean incentive in itself. 

“Every advertisement carried a 
return coupon. Thousands of these 
have been received at the offices of 
(Continued on page 140) 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Vor. CIII New York, May 2, 1918 No. 5 


“Bob” Murray Fears Neither Mail- 
Order Houses Nor Big City Stores 


His Unique Advertising Copy Has Built @& Remarkable Business in a 
Small Town—A Type Worth the Natifnal Advertiser’s Attention 


By S. Rolanfi Hall 


Of the Alpha Portland Cerngfnt Co., Easton, Pa. 
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Has the company a mailing- 
list? It has. .Would -you sup- 
pose that it is a typewritten list 
or even a list on cards? No, sir. 
The list of this enterprising 
Honesdale concern is on Ad- 
dressograph plates, covers 3,500 
names, and the list is subdivided 
into groups. Moreover, th : 
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ye 3,000 live retailers use the 
Addressograph in a similar manner 
They believe that if a good mailing list 
of customers and prospects is of value to 
the national advertiser on a large scale, 
a small equipment would be proportion- 


ately as valuable to the retail store that 
A pet would keep in close touch with its trade. 















‘*Bob” Murray, his brothers and the 
Murray establishment 


The fiddregso faph Co. 


913 W. Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNCLE SAM is calling you 


He has a place reserved for you at the big confer- 
ence table in San Francisco, July 7-11. 


He wants you to come prepared to show him 
how business can be put in better order to help 
him in this crisis. 

He wants you to participate in the plan that will 
elevate advertising to the loftiest place it has occu- 
pied in this or any country—to win the greatest 
of all wars. 


He wants you to confer with your fellow members 
in each departmental classification so that you 
may adjust your business better to serve yourself 
and him in the trying years to come. 
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ESPONDING to his call is but the perform- 
ance of a great ennobling duty, inspiring 


you to a broader vision and a keener insight into 
the problems ahead. 


TRUTH was a great inspiration—great enough 
to be made the inseparable attribute of advertising. 
To TRUTH must now be added VICTORY. 


That is your work—the work of the convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
which will be assembled in San Francisco, 
July 7 - 11, 1918. 


Business men! Advertising men of the world! 
Uncle Sam is calling you! Let your answer be: 


“Til be there” 


For details concerning the Convention write to 
Convention Board, San Francisco Advertising Club, 
San Francisco 
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‘are not uncommon 


4 are exceedingly rare © 


That is why we serve 
with continued success 
an ever increasing num: 

t of discriminating users 


of High Grade Stationery. 
We will be glad to send 
you copies the original 
headings designed for? 
such prominent manufact- 
urers and advertisers as- 
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THE BET 


TENDORP 
BETTENDORPF-IOWA 


COMPANY 





CARNATION MILK PROD. CO. 
SEATILE & OCONOMOWOC ‘WIS 


J.LCASE THRBSHING MACH.CO. 
RACINE -WIS 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR. CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


DEERE y Se COMPANY .2 


LINE -ILL 
HOLEPROOP HOSIERY CO. 
FAUKEE “WIS 
niin PAPERU CO. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS :MASS 

JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 
CHICAGO-ILL 

LIQUID CARBONIC CO. 
CHICAGO-ILL 

LOS ANGELES OLIVE GROWERS ASSN. 
LOS ANGELES: CAL 


MARSHALL WELLS HDW. CO, 


DULUTH ‘MINN 


MS CRAY REFRIGERATOR. co. 


KENDALLVILLE ‘IND 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


MISHAWAKA : IND 


THE PALM OLIVE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE ‘WIS - 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEKMICH: 


RATHBONE SARD & CO. 
ALBANY: W.-Y. 

RICE STIX DRY GOODS CO. 
ST.LOUIS -MO- 

THE SIMMONS COMPANY 
KENOSHA WIS 

THE STUDEBAKER- CORP. 
SOUTH BEND ‘IND 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. CO. @ 
CHICAGO-ILL 
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Make Your feed Adequate To The High Standard 


our Sales Correspondence 
— WRITE — 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC @: 
OGDEN AVENUE _—— MILWAUKEE,WIS. | 


Chicago Office 1942 Conway Bldg 
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Putting the Postal Life 
on the Map 


(Continued from page 6) 

“T believe some day the non-ad- 
vertising life insurance companies 
will all come to advertise, and 
| assure you I shall welcome their 
competition in so far as their ad- 
vertising is constructive, not de- 
structive; explaining life in- 
surance in general, and not try- 
ug to hurt competitors who are 
ill about on a parity nowadays, 
and are all subject to the same 
rigid Governmental regulation.” 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to know that the Imperial Life 
\ssurance Company of Canada is 
now, and has for a long time, 
been using very effective advertis- 
ing with which to help out its 
word-of-mouth salesmen, by pav- 
ing the way for them, by securing 
names of prospects, etc. In fact, 
uot a few experts on life insur- 
ance sales methods believe that 
advertising combined with agents 
s the method which will finally 
he found to be most efficient. 

How much it costs the average 
non-advertising life insurance 
company in agent’s commissions 
to sell $1,000 of insurance is hard 
to say; but it is considerable. Of 
the first premium the agent is said 
to get about 45 per cent; and he 
then gets about 7% per cent of 
the subsequent annual premium 
for a number of years. 

And this, remember, is not an 
exorbitant rate of payment con- 
sidering the work he does. For 
every call he makes which results 
in a purchase of insurance, he 
makes many others which meet 
with failure. The agent must eat; 
so the value of his time used in 
ul fruitful calls has to be added to 
the value of the time used in 
veal selling; and the whole is 
taken out of the premiums of the 
insured. 

The non-advertising insurance 
company in some cases also has 
branch offices or agencies to 
maintain; moreover it must pay 
fees and taxes in every State in 
which it does business; and these 
things mount up. 


-for instance, 


The Postal Life Company, has 
found, after years of experience 
have put its theories to the acid 
test, that it can sell insurance by 
mail at about $10 a thousand. It 
has, of course, no agents’ fees to 
pay. It has no branch offices, for 
all its business is done in New 
York State. A Supreme Court 
decision has sustained its conten- 
tion that if a citizen of Kentucky, 
sends premiums to 
New York City, the company to 
which he remits is not thereby 
held to be doing business in Ken- 
tucky. All told, the Postal be- 
lieves its selling cost to be de- 
cidedly lower than that which is 
necessary under the agency sys- 
tem; though it is the contention 
of other insurance interests that 
this is not the case. 

The saving which is effected by 
these economies is declared by the 
Postal Life to be approximately 
nine and one-half per cent; and is 
the basis of the famous “annual 
dividend of nine and one-half per 
cent” which is guaranteed in every 
Postal Life policy. 


OPPOSED BY OTHER COMPANIES 


As might be expected, the Postal 
Life’s plan of business has met 
with bitter opposition among many 
interests in the life insurance field, 
and its progress has been marked 
with some stiff conflicts. In fact, 
if its opponents run true to form, 
the publication of this article in 
Printers’ INK will probably bring 
down upon our devoted head a 
flood of sharp criticism. 

Every State in the Union, of 
course, maintains the office of 
State Commissioner of Insurance 
(or some similar title). The du- 
ties which go with this office have 
to do with the collection of fees 
for the privilege of doing business, 
taxes on premiums collected in the 
State, and the like. The Postal, as 
we have already said, maintains no 
local agencies ; and therefore pays 
no taxes in any State except New 
York, where its business is trans- 
acted. If all the insurance com- 
panies followed suit, you can see 
what would become of the jobs of 
some of these excellent State 
Commissioners ! 
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Therefore some of these worthy 
gentry don’t like the Postal Life, 
and have not hesitated to say so 
when inquiring citizens have asked 
them about its reliability. Since 
the Supreme Court’s decision that 
an insurance company may receive 
premiums by mail from and pay 
losses in the same manner to, per- 
sons residing in any given State 
without doing business in that 
State, the State authorities have of 
course been obliged to modify 
their criticism. 

The efforts made to hamper the 
Postal Life in its early years—ef- 
forts which included some expert 
manipulations of “high finance’— 
would make an interesting story all 
by themselves though they have no 
place in the present narrative. 
These efforts ceased several years 
ago, and President Malone assures 
me that the friendliest relations 
with the company now exist among 
the interests which at one time re- 
garded the growth of the Postal as 
inimical to their own welfare. 

In one sense, the Postal Life 
is doing all advertising a great 
service; for it is constant in its 
efforts to educate its 25,000 policy 
holders as to the power of intelli- 
gent publicity, and its usef:lness to 
them. An attractive little house 
organ, “The Postman,” goes to 
policyholders and prospects, and 
explains clearly and simply how 
advertising operates to reduce sell- 
ing cost. 

The company also makes much 
of what it calls “Oral Advertis- 
ing.” “Tell your friends about the 
Postal,” it urges its policyhold- 
ers. “Word of mouth advertising 
is the most effective sort there is; 
and the more insurance the com- 
pany writes, the stronger its posi- 
tion.” About $1,000,000 of in- 
surance has already been written 
by the Postal directly attributable 
to recommendations of those al- 
ready insured. 

Since the Postal Life does no 
business in any State of the Union 
except New York, it does not of 
course appoint resident physicians 
anywhere to act as its examiners. 
When a man in Iowa wants to in- 
sure with the Postal Life, he 
sends in an “advance remittance” 
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to show he is in earnest, and the 
company thereupon recommends a 
local physician whom it would like 
to have examine him. It makes 
this recommendation on the pro- 
fessional standing of the physician 
just as it would recommend a law- 
yer to examine a title to a parcel 
of real estate offered for a loan. 
The company sends the prospect a 
check for the cost of the report on 
his physical condition, made out to 
the doctor. This money is ad- 
vanced to the applicant from sav- 
ings derived. from exemptions 
from State licenses, fees and other 
minor charges, which exemptions 
“are enjoyed by the company be 
cause its policyholders do business 
with it direct.” If the physical ex- 
amination is unsatisfactory and the 
applicant is turned down, the 
amount of his “advance remit- 
tance” is of course returned to 
him. 

“Sending the doctor’s check to 
the applicant is a very efficacious 
way of getting him to settle the 
matter up quickly,” Mr. Malone 
told me. “He feels a little bit guilty 
having another man’s money lying 
around the house. The check is in 
voucher form, and the statement 
of services for which it is ren- 
dered is so worded that it gives a 
clear and brief explanation of the 
Postal Life’s business plan of op- 
eration, and its superiority from 
the policyholder’s point of view 
Naturally, the prospect is going to 
read this before he passes the 
check along to the doctor. In the 
meantime, we have written the 
doctor explaining the situation. 
and you may be sure that he will 
take enough interest in the matter 
to remind the prospect of it if the 
latter waits unduly long in com 
ing in for his examination.” 

The company’s advertising plans 
center about the use of national! 
magazines, of which a long list is 
used, though the amount of space 
is usually small. Our readers are 
doubtless familiar with the cut o/ 
a standard mail-bag, with a whit 
space routed out for the advertis 
ing message. 

Mr. Malone reports an interest 
ing tendency on the part of nearly 
everybody to overestimate very 
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Sell Your Institutional Ideals 
to America’s Business Chiefs 








MERICA’S business leaders—the men who 

control the policies of our commercial 

and industrial organizations—are gathered in 
Washington on government war duty. 


Keenly interested in the progress of the war 
and war projects, they follow the daily news 
as never before. ‘These men regularly read 


Che Washington Star 


as it is the capital’s leading newspaper. 


This fact, combined with its 95,000 circula- 
tion, concentrated in Washington; its one edi- 
tion, eliminating duplication; and its flat rate 
of 16 cents a line, makes the STAR the ideal 
medium to carry your story to these business 
chiefs. 


A galaxy of the country’s biggest business 
men, primed for your message, and a repre- 
sentative newspaper to carry it to them at 
low cost. If you commanded the Genie of 
Aladdin’s lamp, you couldn’t conjure a situa- 
tion pregnant with greater possibilities than 
awaits you here—ready made. 


Advertisers of forethought are grasping 
this opportunity. Will you be next? 











‘HIRD PRIZE—Awarded to Perry F. Nichols, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan 
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“That's the paper 
we should have used!” 


Another case of hindsight in the specification of paper 
fora very special job! Consideration had not been given 
in advance as to proper quality, weight, style and price. 
There’s a simple remedy—the adoption of one depend- 
able, standard, quality paper forall form letters, circulars, 
and other matter for which a bond is most desirable. 


Hammermill Bond assuresthe maximum in good quality 
at a price that will not put kinks in your appropriation. 


Send for the Hammermill Portfolio of office forms for 
advertising departments printed on Hammermill Bond. 
A full set of portfolios (there’s one for practically 
every line of business) will be sent to any printer. 


Hammermill Bond is made in three finishes, giving a bond, 
aripple, and a linen effect, and in twelve colors and white. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY - - + ERIE, PA. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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greatly the amount of money that 
has been spent for advertising by 
the Postal Life. Some time ago 
he was invited to address an ad- 
vertising club, and prefaced his 
talk by asking the men present to 
guess how much the Postal Life 
had spent all told for publicity. 

“A million!” cried one man. “A 
million and a half!” shouted an- 
other. Not one of the guesses of 
the roomful of “experts” ran less 
than $500,000. 

“I thank you for your estimates, 
which are quite complimentary,” 
| said Mr. Malone. “Up to date, we 
- have invested less than $130,000.” 

The Postal Life follows the 
policy of circulating reprints of 
its advertisements quite widely by 
mail. Thus a recent “duplex” 
piece of copy in the New York 
Evening Post was sent to 25,000 
policyholders, and to 80,000 others, 
including the live prospect list ; 
more than 500 new inquiries have 
been received already from this re- 
print. 

Those who answer the magazine 
advertising are asked to give their 
age and occupation when they 
write in for information, and the 
answer which goes back to them 
gives specific data on the policy 
which the Postal Life “pushes” 
hardest, the “Whole Life,” which 
has guaranteed annual dividends 
and cash, paid-up, or endowment 
uptions. The company also writes 
all other standard policies, and 
invites the . applicant to tell 
what he wants, upon which a sam- 
ple policy will be prepared and 
submitted on approval. 


LIVING DOWN THE OTHER FELLOW’S 
REPUTATION 


It seems almost impossible to 
convince people that when an ad- 
vertiser says “no agent will call” 
the statement means just what it 
says. Apparently a lot of people 
must have had sad experiences, for 
the Postal Life is continually re- 
ceiving reports of astonishment 
that it has kept its word and con- 
fined itself to solicitation by mail. 
One man wrote in to inquire, and 
five years later took some insur- 
ance. When asked why he had 
delayed so long, he wrote back 
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‘that he “had been waiting for your 


agent to call. I was sure,” he 
added, “that you didn’t mean what 
you said about not sending a man 
to seeme.” 

The first mailing to a prospect 
includes a booklet on how the Pos- 
tal Life does business, and an “Of- 
ficial Information” booklet about 
the policy and its features. It is 
followed up several times at in- 
tervals, but the prospect is not 
crowded to a forced, quick deci- 
sion in any way. The company 
wants him to take plenty of time 
to think it over, so that he will be 
thoroughly sold on the idea be- 
fore he sends in his money. He is 
much less apt to get discouraged 
later and quit if he has thought 
about it at his leisure. The aver- 
age period of time between receipt 
of literature and mailing in the 
first premium is 30 days. The av- 
erage policy, incidentally, is be- 
tween one and two thousand dol- 
lars. About the best returns from 
any piece of copy is $205,000 worth 
of insurance. 

The story of how W. R. Malone 
happened to get the “advertising 
idea” and established the Postal 
Life, is another of those things 
which show how much—or how 
little, looking at it in another light 
~accident has to do with our lives. 
Mr. Malone started out to be an 
educator, and after being gradu- 
ated from Ohio State University, 
he got as far West as Salt Lake 
City, where the Gentiles had only 
just succeeded in getting control 
of local municipal affairs. He was 
in charge of the city’s secondary 
schools for some time, and then 
Salt Lake, wanting to build a high 
school and wishing to make it the 
best in the country, sent the young 
educator on a tour of the finest 
high schools in the United States’ 
to pick up ideas. 

In Boston he met a group of 
particularly pleasant men in his 
own profession—charming old 
gentlemen whose heads were 
crowned with snowy honors after 
a lifetime of teaching. They must 
have liked, the inquiring young 
man from the West, for one and 
all they asked him what he in- 
tended to do in life? 
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“Why, teach!” said he. 

And one and all these old men, 
out of the fulness of their expe- 
rience, said, “Don’t do it!” 

That set Malone thinking. He 
went back to Salt Lake, and look- 
ing over the field of other possible 
human endeavors, he decided that 
life insurance was a career where 
one could be of real service to his 
fellow man without sacrificing his 
own welfare. So he packed up 
again, and came to New York, 
where for nine years he learned 
the business inside and out, in all 
its phases, with the New York Life 
Insurance Company. It was the 
famous Hughes investigation of 
the life insurance companies which 
set him thinking that a company 
which went straight to the people, 
by advertising, would have a good 
chance for success; and forth- 


with the Postal Life came into 
being. Several of the men asso- 
ciated with Mr. Malone from the 
very beginning were publishing 
and advertising men; and one of 
these, Wesley Sisson, of the H. E. 


Lesan Advertising Agency, is sec- 
retary of the Postal Life, and nat- 
urally keeps much of the adver- 
tising work under his own super- 
vision. Mr. Malone also watches 
the advertising closely, prepares 
very much of it, and o. k.s every 
piece before it goes out. 

Like every successful business 
man I ever met, W. R. Malone 
keeps his gaze fixed much of the 
time on the future. I believe most 
men who are successful in a big 
way are of the type who would be 
termed “impractical dreamers” if 
they did not somehow possess the 
knack of doing these visionary 
things which they first create in 
their minds on the blank pages of 
the future. Among the things Mr. 
Malone sees in his “some day,” are 
the universal use of advertising to 
explain the merits of life insur- 
ance to all people, and every pol- 
icyholder a radiating center of in- 
formation and enthusiasm in re- 
gard to insurance. He sees other 
things in the future which I shall 
not detail here—for it is certainly 
not fair to kidnap a man’s mental 
children when they are no more 
than new-born. Take my word 
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for it, however: Malone of the 
Postal Life demonstrates his faith 
in the efficacy of advertising as 
a social force no less in what he 
plans for the future than in the 
record of achievement he has al 
ready made. 


Preparing Posters for 
Fourth Liberty Loan 


tt Bureau of Publicity of 
the United States Treasury 
Department has announced that 
designs for posters, window cards, 
cutouts, novelty advertising, etc., 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan will 
be received up to June 1. The 
designs that are submitted will 
be subject to competitive bidding 
on the part of lithographers, 
where lithography is required for 
reproduction. Printed jobs will 
be handled by the Governmen: 
printing office, if the latter is in a 
position to handle it satisfactorily. 
It is hoped that contracts may bs 
let by July 1. 

While free scope is left for 
originality, it is suggested that 
there be one poster that will ap- 
peal especially to the farmer, an- 
other to labor, one to foreign- 
born Americans, and one to 
women and children. 

“One of the fundamental ap- 
peal posters,” the announcement 
reads, “might combine recognition 
of the naval and aerial forces to 
balance recognition of the land 
forces in other posters.” 

The majority of the posters will 
be twenty by thirty inches, al- 
though one or two. designs 
thirty by forty Inches will prob- 
ably be used. There will be 
an oblong poster thirty-six by 
fifty-six inches and probably onc 
in twenty-four sheet size. The 
window cards will be ten by four- 
teen inches. 

“The conception and submission 
of a pictorial idea to promote the 
sale of Liberty Bonds in the pres- 
ent national emergency,” it 1s 
stated, “is considered a free patri- 
otic service rather than, in itself, 
a proprietary commercial enter- 
prise.” 
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“'The New Address Is 


58 EH. Washington 


The continuous 
growth of our busi- 
ness has necessitated 
the removal of our 
offices from the Peo- 
ples Gas Building to 
larger and more 
modern quarters in 
the Garland Build- 
ing. [he new address 
| is 58 Kast Washing- 
ee ton Street. 








Henri, Hurst & MacDonald, Inc 


a General Advertising Agents 
» and Merchandising Counselors 


nf CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Zone System of Postal 


Rates on Newspapers and 
Periodicals Becomes Oper- 


ative July Ist, 1918 








In order to keep faith with our Subscribers 
and at the same time offer our Advertisers un- 
interrupted service, we have purchased the 
HOME MAGAZINE of Chicago, Ill. The 
character of that Magazine will be changed 
and the same class of literary matter will ap- 
pear in its columns as appears in THE 
GENTLEWOMAN. It will be in reality 
the Western Edition of THE GENTLE- 
WOMAN. Western subscribers will re- 
ceive the Western Edition and Eastern sub- 
scribers will receive the Eastern Edition. 


Owing to the great amount of labor which 
is necessary to reorganize our Subscription, 
Printing and Editorial Departments to con- 
form to the Zone System, the June issue will 
be combined with the July issue, so with the 
July issue, we will give Advertisers uninter- 
rupted service without an undue increased 


cost in Advertising Rates. 








THE GENTLEWOMAN 


W.J. THOMPSON CO.., Publishers 



































Baruch Anxious 
Not to Interfere With 
Publishers 





Chairman of War Industries Board 
Seeking Man to Head New Paper 
Division—Work of Commercial 
Economy Board Now Being Done 
by Conservation Division of War 
Industries Board 





HAT the War Industries Board 

has not established the Paper 
Division that has been in contem- 
plation is due solely to the diffi- 
culty that has been encountered 
in finding the right man to head 
the new organization. Chairman 
Baruch tells Printers’ INK this 
week that the War Industries 
Board is diligently searching for a 
man for this position, but what he 
terms “the scarcity of high-grade 
men” seems to be especially acute 
in the field from which selection 
would naturally be made for this 
new post. 

Chairman Baruch feels that on 
this paper proposition, as with 
every other commodity section or 
material division under the War 
[Industries Board, it is desirable to 
find a man in an industry closely 
connected with the one to be con- 
trolled, but not actually in that in- 
dustry. 

Choice of a logical director for 
the proposed Section on Paper is 
just about the most difficult ap- 
pointive problem yet faced at 
Washington, because what might, 
by the rules applicable to business 
rganization in general, be ac- 
counted kindred but dissociated 
industries are in this particular in- 
stance so intimately related that 
the big men in the field are held 
ineligible. This is why the War 
Industries Board has been unable 
to consider some of the publishers 
and advertising men who might, to 
the interested bystander, appear to 
he “logical candidates.” The Paper 
Division is going to undertake 
not only control of paper produc- 
tion and distribution, but likewise 
paper consumption for newspapers, 
books, periodicals, posters and ad- 
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vertising mediums of every de- 
scription and to find a man who 
has broad enough knowledge to 
have grasp of the whole subject 


and who is yet strictly “neutral” 
is no slight responsibility. 

Meanwhile, affairs are shaping 
themselves to give the War Indus- 
tries Board’s new Section a free 
rein when it is ready for business. 
A move indirectly to this end is 
the transfer to the War Industries 
Board of the work of the institu- 
tion heretofore known as the Com- 
mercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense, but 
which will henceforth be known as 
the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board. Chairman 
Shaw’s organization will continue 
many of its activities uninterrupted 
in the new environment, but it is 
expected that, with respect to 
paper—the study of which has but 
just been well started following 
a conference between Chairman 
Shaw and a committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association—there will be a trans- 
fer and a consolidation of all jur- 
isdiction within the new Paper 
Division. This will leave only two 
of the Government’s war-manag- 
ing agencies, namely the War In- 
dustries Board and the U. S. Fuel 
Administration, to have any say 
as to what shall be done to reduce 
paper consumption in the United 
States and these two institutions 
will co-operate in the undertaking. 

Chairman Baruch clearly indi- 
cated in recent conferences that he 
is anxious to interfere as little as 
possible with the publishing indus- 
try. “I look upon the newspaper,” 
he said, “as a war necessity in 
order to place before the people 
properly the objects of the war.” 
He gave no intimation that he con- 
sidered Sunday supplements, illus- 
trated weeklies or general maga- 
zines any less essential than daily 
newspapers. Mr. Baruch has been 
in correspondence -with a number 
of his friends in the advertising 
business with reference to the is- 
sues relative to advertising that 
are involved in the paper curtail- 
ment proposition, but has not yet 
reached even a tentative conclusion 
on this score. 








Bennett of the “Herald” Dead 


Son of Its Founder, He Started Two More Papers and Laid an Atlantic 
Cable 


AMES GORDON BENNETT, 

owner of the New York 
Herald, died early last Tuesday 
morning, May 14, in France. His 
illness at Nice had been reported 
in the press, and he had been un- 
conscious for two days before he 
died. He was in his seventy-eighth 
year. 

Mr. Bennett was one of the 
most unique figures in American 
and international journalism. So 
unusual were some of his ideas 
about the conduct of the news- 
paper property he inherited from 
his father that a legion of anec- 
dotes are told of his methods, 
especially in his personal manage- 
ment of employees. 

Once he cabled the New York 
office for a man to manage the 
Paris Herald. William C. Reick, 
then city editor of the Herald, 
after consultation, recommended a 
certain man. Later Reick received 
this letter: 

“My Dear Reick: 

“Some months ago I asked you 
to send one of your bright young 
men to take charge of the Paris 
Herald. You sent Kenealy. He is 
not worth a damn. 

“J. G. BENNETT. 

“P, S—In reading this over it 
seems to me I may have been harsh 
in saying Mr. Kenealy isn’t worth 
a damn, but I’ll be damned if he’s 
worth two damns.—J. G. B.” 

Once, following a report that 
the Herald was for sale, a syndi- 
cate queried Mr. Bennett on the 
subject. His answer was, “The 
Herald is for sale—price, three 
cents daily; five cents on Sunday.” 

When he was twenty-five years 
old his father turned the Herald 
over to him. In 1867 he founded 
the Evening Telegram. 

George P. Rowell is authority 
for the story that when Charles A. 
Dana left the Chicago Journal to 
start a daily in New York, he had 
intended to call it the Telegraph. 


He had literature prepared with 


that name in readiness to launch 
his enterprise, when Mr. Bennett 
anticipated him by a day or two 
with the Telegram. Whereupon 
Mr. Dana bought The Sun. 

The Telegram was printed on 
pink paper. Once long after it 
had been started Bennett cabled 
to suspend its publication. Con- 
sternation reigned in editorial and 
business offices, the cables glowed, 
and the order was rescinded in 
time for the paper to appear as 
usual. 

For years Mr. Bennett had made 
his home in Paris or on his yacht. 
In 1887 he started the Paris edi- 
tion of the Herald, a replica of 
the New York edition, printed 
partly in English and partly in 
French. 


SOME OF MR. BENNETT’S EARLY 
ACTIVITIES 


In the early days of his news- 
paper activity he gained a great 
deal of attenticn to himself and 
his papers by such feats as the 
Stanley expedition ‘into the Afri- 
can wilds to find the lost explorer 


Livingstone, his ill-fated North 
Polar expedition, his yachting ac- 
tivities and the laying of the 
Mackay-Bennett cable, this latter 
act being said to have grown out 
of a quarrel between himself and 
Jay Gould. 

The Ship News information col- 
lected by the Bureau he started in 
New York came to be regarded as 
authoritative and complete by 
maritime interests. 

Of Mr. Bennett personally, 
Henry Watterson once said: 

“A tall handsome man, un- 
touched by age, of perfect physical 
and mental aplomb; the very in- 
carnation of the idea of publicity, 
he is a tomb of secrets which are 
not ready to be disclosed.” 

PRINTERS’ INK itself had a curi- 
ous but typical experience with 
Mr. Bennett many years ago. Mr. 
Rowell wrote a letter to Mr. Ben- 
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September First 
1918 


You may begin talking to over 


100,000 


' SUBSCRIBERS WEEKLY 


Who have paid or contracted to 
pay us over 


$350,000.00 


DURING THE YEAR 


Advertising Rates Now Ready 


Get your orders for Advertising 
Space in early 








WOMAN’S WEEKLY 


10c per copy $3.00 per year 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Magazine Circulation Co., Inc. 
333 S. Dearborn Street - - - Chicago, IIl. 
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KNOW CANADA- 


ITS MARKETS AND MEDIA, THROUGH 


The Canadian Newspaper Directory 


(Established 1889) 


The recognized authority of Advertisers, Advertising Agents 
and the Press. Published by A. McKim, Limited, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and London, England. 

THE 1918 EDITION 
of this work is NOW READY for distribution 











IT GIVES the names of all newspapers and other 
periodicals. 

IT GIVES their circulations for the year ending 
September 30, 1917. 


IT GIVES Politics, Class, Religion, Nationality, etc. 
IT GIVES the frequency of issue, and, where 


necessary, the dates on which forms close. 


IT GIVES the publisher’s name. 
IT GIVES dates of establishment. 
IT GIVES the size of each paper in columns and 


inches, and the number of pages, and 
IT GIVES an accurate description of every town 


and village in which a _ newspaper or _period- 
ical is put out. It gives their populations, indicates 
county seats, shows railroads and waterways touching 
each place, names the towns and villages surrounding, 
gives the telephone, telegraph and banking facilities, 
and lists the principal industries and chief products. 
With the aid of supplementary maps, it locates accu- 
rately every newspaper town in Canada, and the Gazet- 
teer descriptions are so written that these may readily 
be visualized by the reader in relation to the territory 
in which they are situated and the entire Dominion of 


Canada. 


The Canadian Newspaper Directory is 
the Business Man’s Guide to Canada 


Primarily it is accurate. It is complete and up-to-date 


Price, $2.00 


A. McKIM, LTD., ADVERTISING AGENCY 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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nett at Paris, setting forth Print- 
ERS’ INK’s claims as a medium for 
publishers’ advertising. No answer 
was ever received to the letter, 
but shortly afterwards it became 
known that Bennett had cabled the 
Herald manager to insert a page 
ad of the Easter Herald in Print- 
ERS’ INK and to continue to do so 
until further instructions. Prob- 
ably Mr. Bennett promptly forgot 
all about the incident but his cab- 
led order remained operative for 
many years and the New York 
Herald was represented in PrINtT- 
ers’ INK’s advertising columns to 
the extent of one page per annum, 
always devoted to the merits of 
the Easter edition of the Herald. 
It appeared that Mr. Bennett was 
the only person with authority to 
order advertising in another jour- 
nal; and once this order had been 
given no one had the authority to 
revoke it. 

Mr. Bennett leaves his widow, 
who was the Baroness de Reuter. 
They were married in 1914, soon 
after the start of the World War. 


To Advertise for Furs 

J. L. Pronty’s Sons, New York, raw 
furriers, have determined on a farm- 
paper advertising campaign to start in 
October. Forty publications will be used, 
to cover all the United States, Canada 
and Alaska. Weil-Biow-Weill, New 
York advertising agency, has been placed 
in charge of the account. 


Poster Association to Meet in 
Chicago 


The Poster Advertising Association 
will hold its twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention in Chicago on July 23, 24 and 
25. The sessions will take place in the 
Auditorium Hotel. For the past five 
years the conventions of the poster men 
have been held at Atlantic City. 


Is the Word “Boss” Objection- 
able in Advertising? 
IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA 

Monrreat, April 25, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

have read with interest your re- 
cent editorial on ‘‘Modify the Free 
Trial Offer,” and have gotten some 

good points therefrom. i : 
I also note in the April 18th issue 
of Printers’ Inx the article which 
‘takes up the rebuke to your concern 
from the Oliver Typewriter Company. 
I thought that it might interest you to 
know that their letter, signed by the 
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assistant to the president, corroborates 
quite strongly my opinion of this firm 
which I have had for over a year. 

I am enclosing you copies of the cor- 
respondence I had with them at the 
time, which is self-explanatory, and 
which shows the attitude they take on 
any constructive criticisms. 

Russet, C. RoNALps. 
Assistant Manager, Advertising-Serv- 
ice Department. 


Feb. 28, 
To THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Oxiver TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
Dear Sir: 

L am really not egotistical or fault 
finding, nor am in the market for 
free advertising. 

do, however, believe in the doc- 
trine that we may all learn some good 
thing from our neighbors, be they next 
door or in the next country. 

am also an admirer and aspire to 
a study of good advertising and I have 
noticed the attached advertisement of 
yours several times recently. 

Its quiet, subdued, photographic dig- 
nity is at once appealing to the mind 
of the professional man where your 
machine finds its most ready sale. 

I am going to drive home now the 
point I wanted to bring forcibly to 
your attention. I am sure that when 
your prospect starts to read through the 
typography the use of the word “Boss” 
in the third paragraph can not help but 
detract from the pulling power of the 
advertisement. My suggestion would 
he the replacing of that expression by 
“chief” or ‘‘manager” or better still 
I would prefer the use of the word 
“fexecutive’”’ in its place. 

Very cordially, 
Russett C. Ronatps. 


1917. 


Curcaco, March 3, 1917. 
Mr. Russett C. Ronatps, 
Care of The Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, 
189 St. James Street, Mon 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your letter of 
February 28th in regard to the ad- 
vertising of the Oliver Typewriter. 

You are mistaken in the conclusion 
which you have reached that the Oliver 
Typewriter finds its most ready sale 
with the professional men. While we 
have ‘sold thousands and thousands 
of the professional men, they are used 
by business men all the way from the 
man who uses one machine in his 
office to organizations having from 500 
to 1000 machines. 

The word “Boss” in the copy was 
used intentionally because it gives that 
feeling of intimacy and sincerity which 
the use of the .word “executive” or 
a similar word would not convey to 
the people to whom this particular copy 
was addressed. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Oritver Typewriter CompPANy, 
(Signed) H. K. Grvserr, 
Assistant to the President. 





Things Began to Happen When 
Sears Sent His Catalogue Free 


And It Cost a Dollar a Copy at That—Some Stories of Sears in Action 


By A. D. Porter 


GREAT deai has been printed 

in the business papers and 
elsewhere in reference to the phe- 
nomenal success of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. To my mind 
the success of the concern was 
due to the vision and shrewdness 
of R. W. Sears, who crowded his 
luck to the limit when things were 
coming his way. 

Sears’ early mail-order experi- 
ence was in what might be 
termed the extravagant 
His ads were of the old-time mail- 
order type where a cut of the arti- 
cle was used in the left-hand cor- 
ner and a complete description 
surrounded it with adjectives in 
plenty and mighty little white 
space. 

Sears knew how to write a mail- 
order ad, and probably was sec- 
ond only in this ability to the late 
F. M. Lupton, whom I consider 
the most skillful in that line. 
When Sears got through with his 
description of any particular arti- 
cle of merchandise there was not 
much left to be said about it. 

The leading mail-order house of 
Chicago was proceeding along 
rather conservative lines, care- 
fully distributing its catalogues, 
for which ten cents was charged, 
when Sears began to advertise in 
his convincing and direct way to 
send catalogues free; and as each 
catalogue, postage included, prob- 
ably cost a dollar per copy, he cer- 
tainly had his nerve with him. 
And he won out! 

No single item ever contributed 
so much to the success of a busi- 
ness enterprise, in my opinion, as 
the bicycle did to Sears, Roebuck 
& Company. I do not know how 
many thousands they sold, but I 
knew of one used by a steamfitter 
in New Hampshire which was in 
use for fifteen years; apparently 
everyone in the country knew that 
Fred Eastman’s bicycle came from 


school. - 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, of 
Chicago, at half the price of the 
standard makes, and “was going 
yet.” When such a visible exam- 
ple of a bargain as a bicycle is 
spread over the country it pro- 
vides most valuable word-of- 
mouth advertising—the best there 
is. If Sears had sold a million 
half-dollar undershirts at five 
cents apiece, it would not have 
had the advertising value of a 
hundred thousand bicycles on 
which he made a profit. The one 
is not on view, the other is. 


SOME OF SEARS’ ADVERTISING POLI- 
CIES EXPLAINED 


Sears’ policies as an advertis- 
ing man interest me more than his 
skill as a merchant. In the years 
when his business was increasing 
by leaps and bounds between 1895 
and 1899, the Sears-Roebuck ad- 
vertising was placed in about 
every worth-while. publication in 
the country. When it was to his 
advantage to do so, Sears pre- 
ferred to deal direct with the pub- 
lisher, using the agencies only 
when necessary. He had an ac- 
curate knowledge of and respect 
for the cheap mail-order papers 
of the period and used them ex- 
tensively. He thoroughly believed 
in the value of sample copies sent 
to those whose names had been 
taken from original letters, and 
believed, as did the darkey, that 
‘Sf yu wan’ tu reach de masses 
yu must get down where de 
masses is.” 

At the time Sears was using 
these mail-order papers so large- 
ly they aggregated a circulation of 
fifteen millions per month. He 
would run from five to twenty- 
five different advertisements in 
each paper, each advertisement 
featuring a specialty with price 
and description, and a strong cat- 


alogue call. 
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FEDERAL FARM LOAN BONDS 


FOR INVESTORS—LARGE AND SMALL 


These bonds should command your attention 


HEY bear five per cent interest, payable semi-annually, May 

and November, and are exempt from all taxation—Federal, 

State, Municipal and local. The income from them is also 
exempt. Issued in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, 
in either coupon or registered form. 


They are acceptable at par as security for all public deposits, and 
are legal investments under the laws of the United States and a 
majority of the States. 


They are instrumentalities of the Government of the United States 
and protected from counterfeiting, the same as money. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds issued by the Federal Land Banks are 
secured, dollar for dollar, by the pledge of first mortgages on farm 
lands, cultivated by the owner, worth at least twice the amount of 
the mortgage. That is to say—$100,000 of Farm Loan Bonds have 
behind them $100,000 of mortgages which are first liens on at least 
$200,000 of farm lands. In addition to this security, the prompt 
payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by the capital of 
the issuing Bank ($900,000 to $1,500,000), and the joint liability of 
all 12 Federal Land Banks for every Bond issued by any one of 
their number. 


All appraisements are made by Federal appraisers, and each loan 
is approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington. 


The financing of the farmer is a great national task. Through 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds it is done with profit to the investor 
and for the upbuilding of the agricultural, financial, commercial 
and industrial power of the Nation. 


Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from any one of the 
Federal Land Banks, located respectively at: 

Springfield, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, 8. C. 

Louisville, Ky. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Texas Berkeley, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 


Orders may be transmitted through any investment banker, or 
recognized broker, or through almost any National Bank, State 
Bank, Trust Company, or the 


FEDERAL FARM |-9iimej( LOAN BOARD 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT a WASHINGTON, D. C. 


federal farmloan 
Bonds 


This advertisement prepared and contributed by 
THR CHARLES ADVERTISING SERVICE, Agricultural , 
23 East 26TH St., NEw YorK CITY 
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Sears would request position 
for about one advertisement in 
four, being willing to let the most 
of them take their chances. He 
knew that any advertisement that 
was a puller would draw replies 
even if placed where the so-called 
expert would regard it as buried 
Tf a Sears-Roebuck advertisement 
of a guaranteed steel range for 
$14.40 was bounded on the north 
by “I Cure Fits,” on the south by 
“Consumption,” on the east by 
“Lovers’ Guide,” and on the west 
by “Drunkenness Cured,” he made 
no complaint, knowing that the 
woman whose eye was attracted 
by that advertisement was more 
interested in eats than ethics. 

Estimating his outlay for ad- 
vertising in these mail-order pa- 
pers between 1895 and 1899 as 
$500,000, I venture the opinion 
that Sears didn’t pay more than 
$200,000 for it, as in one instance 
he bought a million circulation at 
eighty-five cents per line; in an- 
other a million and a half for a 
dollar and a half; and often he 
got in on the ground floor and 
bought space at absurdly low 
prices. Circulations were increas- 
ing very rapidly, and Sears bought 
on a rising market. 

No other mail-order house ever 
placed its advertising as shrewdly 
as did Sears-Roebuck; and where 
a satisfactory rate existed the 
mail-order papers were used 
throughout the year. Occasion- 
ally, the monthly check from 
Sears-Roebuck was sufficient to 
pay the paper bill, and one mail- 
order publisher told me that his 
check from Sears for August paid 
more than one-half of his entire 
expenses for the month. 


BIG SPACE USER GOT A VERY SPECIAL 
RATE 


A good many publications al- 
lowed discounts for time or space. 
If the lowest rate was based on 
the use of one thousand lines per 
year all precedents were broken 
when Sears contracted for ten or 
twenty-five thousand, and he saw 
no reason why the thousand-line 
rate should be regarded seriously 
when he was using more space 
than any single advertiser, and in 
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some cases inore than a dozen 
agencies combined. So the pub- 
lishers had up their sleeves a ten 
or twenty-five-thousand-line rate 
which Sears enjoyed; and when 
this was thrown up to them they 
came back with the reply that any 
advertiser who used as much 
space as Sears, under the same 
terms and conditions, could get 
the same rate. Advertising agen- 
cies were often peevish at the rate 
enjoyed by Sears, but the mail-or- 
der publisher was a shrewd one, 
and knew that if he cut his rate 
to an agent for one account the 
agent would expect the same re- 
duction on all of his accounts. A 
special rate was a more danger- 
ous thing to hand an agent than to 
a large advertiser doing business 
direct. 

R. W. Sears was a mail-order 
man, had the mail-order view- 
point, knew how to buy advertis- 
ing space, knew the value of copy, 
knew the conditions surrounding 
mail-order publications, and he 
succeeded in a big way because 
he possessed those qualities to a 
greater degree than any othe: 
mail-order man who ever lived. 

Macaroni Packages to Be 


Standardized 


After August 1, 1918, all macaroni 
and alimentary pastes sold in Canada 
must be put up in packages weighing 
not less than sixteen ounces. he sale 
of all packages of lesser weight is for 
bidden after August 1. The investiga 
tions of the Canada Food Board have 
disclosed the fact that the net contents 
of ee as now offered for 
sale range from six to sixteen ounces 
The majority contain ten ounces net, 
but the same packages, if properly 
filled, could be made to weigh sixteen 
ounces net. 


Joins Religious Press Associa- 
tion 

The Christian Endeavor World, Bos- 

ton, has placed its advertising depart 

ment under the control and management 


of the Religious Press Association, 
Philadelphia. 


New Chicago Ad Club Man- 
ager 


Post has become 
of the Chicago Ad Club, 
Ernest C. Hirsch who will enter the na- 


Chas. H. manager 


succeeding 


tion’s military service. 





Advertising for 


Attempt Being Made to Stabilize 


Special Washington Correspondence 

BRAND new type of adver- 
“ tisement has lately made its 
ippearance in a number of Amer- 
can mediums, particularly news- 
papers. The object of this form 
of announcement is to discover 
“return loads” for motor trucks 
engaged in inter-city or long-dis- 
tance freighting or express serv- 
ice. 

In developing this line of war- 
time activity the United States is 
following in the footsteps of 
Great Britain, where whole sec- 
tions of the advertising space 
have been set aside for advertise- 
ments of “back loads,” as such 
shipments are called in the United 
Kingdom. 

Advertising for “return loads” 
in the United States is neither 
systematic nor uniform, and this 
is to be expected from the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a new 
commercial activity that has it- 
self but just passed the experi- 
mental stage. In the case of 
most of the initial advertisements 
the advertiser is the firm or indi- 
vidual operating a motor truck on 
regular or intermittent service 
who, having obtained a consign- 
ment of goods for delivery at a 
given point seeks a_ reciprocal 
shipment that will enable him to 
use the carrying capacity of his 
vehicle on the back trip. In some 
instances, however, advertise- 
ments have been inserted by ship- 
pers seeking facilities for motor 
transport without the necessity 
for paying for truck operation on 
a round-trip basis. 

Seemingly, the present examples 
of emergency or intermittent ad- 
vertising for “return loads” are 
designed speedily to be displaced 
by some informative system that 
will on a larger and more com- 
prehensive scale keep whole busi- 
ness communities advised as to 
the available facilities for motor 
transport. This is, indeed, the 
logical sequence of the important 
systems of inter-city motor 


“Return Loads” 


New Methods of [Transportation 


freighting and rural motor ex- 
press lines that are rapidly devel- 
oping in the United States. Co- 
incident with the establishment of 
these motor truck routes, “return 
load bureaus” are being estab- 
lished. Several dozen such clear- 
ing houses for return loads infor- 
mation have already been insti- 
tuted in the States of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the 
idea is rapidly traveling westward 
with the prospect that by mid- 
summer the map will be dotted 
with this form of service institu- 
tion. 


ORGANIZATIONS BEHIND THE 
MENT 


MOVE- 


The same public and semi-pub- 
lic interests that have been work- 
ing, since railroad congestion be- 
came acute, for the movement of 
freight and express by motor 
have now, by taking an additional 
step in the same general direction, 
got behind the idea of return-load 
bureaus as a means of saving 
waste in transportation. The 
Highways Transport Committee 
of the Council of National De- 
fense is leading the new move- 
ment, seconded by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its National Motor 
Truck Committee. The United 
States Bureau of Markets is only 
slightly more interested in get- 
ting farm produce to city con- 
sumers than it is in the recipro- 
cal responsibility of getting farm- 
operating equipment and supplies 
to the farmers so promptly that 
there will be no interruptions to 
agricultural production. Even 
the Post Office Department, which 
is starting in earnest to introduce 
motor trucks on _ parcel post 
routes, is manifesting a sympa- 
thetic interest in the effort to 
balance return loads against all 
primary shipments. 

The return-loads bureaus that 
have been established in towns 
and cities are for the most part 
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under the auspices of chambers 
of commerce and other local 
commercial organizations, but the 
ultimate plan contemplates a bu- 
reau in each state under the aus- 
pices of the State Council of De- 
fense. Between the various re- 
turn-load bureaus there will be 
daily interchange of information 
regarding the workings of this 
new utility and means will have 
to be found for dissemination of 
information among shippers and 
truck owners. 

Upon the perfection of a sys- 
tem of getting return loads will 
depend whether or not irregular 
trucking is to graduate to the po- 
sition of an important factor, in 
our national distributive system. 

When the plans now unfolding 
for ambitious motor transport 
throughout the United States 
were first proposed there was a 
feeling on the part of some busi- 
ness men that the chief benefi- 
ciaries would be the manufac- 
turers of motor trucks and acces- 
sories, who would find a profit- 
able new market for their wares. 
Gradually, however, it has 


dawned on makers and marketers _ 


of advertised goods that here is 
a new distributive factor that may 
shave to be taken into account. 
Even the big mail-order houses 
are manifesting interest, as was 
shown by a letter received in 
Washington last week from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company inquir- 
ing for full details of the propo- 
sition. 

The perfection of the “return 
loads” system is expected to prove 
a boon to manufacturers of spe- 
cialties who, for the very reason 
that they ship in less than car- 
load lots, have suffered most se- 
verely from the traffic jam on the 
railroads. Ever since the railroad 
transportation conditions became 
acute last autumn there has been 
increasing use of motor trucks by 
firms that maintain their own 
trucks and by concerns whose 
commodities are so bulky that a 
truck load may be made up with- 
out difficulty. However, this has 
left out in the cold the small ship- 
pers—that is, the shippers of 
goods in small units. It is the ne- 


cessities of this class more than 
any other that will be taken care 
of by an interlocking system of 
return-loan bureaus. 

Manufacturers who have made 
even a superficial investigation of 
motor transport, stabilized via re- 
turn-load bureaus, have been im- 
pressed with the possibilities of 
the plan as a means of securing 
the delivery to the doors of farm- 
houses of articles too bulky to be 
handled by parcel post under the 
conditions heretofore prevailing, 
but deeper investigation indicates 
that even greater benefit will 
arise in another direction. By tak- 
ing advantage of motor trucking 
opportunities manufacturers will 
be enabled to ship stock to the 
very class of rural merchants 
(general storekeepers, etc.) that 
they have found it most difficult 
to keep adequately supplied since 
the railroad situation went bad. 
A start has already been made in 
this direction and some small re- 
tailers located at points off the 
railroads or on congested rail 
lines have lately reported that, 
thanks to motor trucks, they are 
now better stocked than they 
have been at any time in the past 
nine months. 


Business Men Aid Navy 
Recruiting 


Chicago business men are running 
full page ads in the newspapers with 
the object of stimulating voluntary en- 
listments in the navy. It is expected 
that Chicago’s quota of 8,000 enlist- 
ments in the navy will be soon filled at 
the present rate. The ads call atten- 
tion to the great need for men in the 
navy and also contain the information 
that men subject to the draft can en- 
list for sea service. 


Joins Miller Rubber Co. 


B. C. Wilson for some time chief 
on the publicity staff of the Martin V. 
Kelley Company, Toledo, has become 
associated with the advertising depart- 


ment of the Miller Rubber 
Akron, C 


ompany, 


* Bassler With “Oil News” 

George B. Bassler, who has been 
for some months Chicago representative 
of Associated Advertising, Indianapolis, 
has become assistant editor of Oil 
News, Chicago. 
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Advertising to Keep Street-Car 
Users Happy 


Los Angeles Railway Seeking to Build Good Will by Establishing “En- 
tente Cordial” with Its Patrons 


By Douglas Emery 


ITH the railways of the 

United States now under 
Federal control, and with Govern- 
ment interfering with business as 
it never did before, there are 
many public utility corporations in 
all parts of the country which are 
finding the spectre of municipal 
ywnership = getting alarmingly 
large and flapping its arms at 
them in a terrifying manner. 

Standards of service are unusu- 
ally hard to maintain to-day, when 
the street railway companies and 
other municipal utilities cannot 
get enough men, cannot get ma- 
terials for repairs, and find it 
hard to find the money for much- 
needed extensions. When the pub- 
lic finds itself - uncomfortable, 
when there don’t seem to be street- 
cars enough, for instance, or they 
run slower than the citizens would 
like, nothing is easier than to say, 
“We'll take over the whole system 
and run it ourselves for the pub- 
lic’s benefit !” 

It is a curious and interesting 
problem in “mob psychology” to 
see how short-tempered the pub- 
lic is with its transportation serv- 
ice. There is apparently a wide- 
spread idea that street-car com- 
panies crowd their cars deliber- 
ately, and that they run cars too 
slowly and too infrequently, just 
to annoy people—overlooking the 
fact that the street-car company 
can only operate cars at a profit if 
it is to stay in business, and that 
crowded cars are an_ incidental 
feature of the “peak-load” prob- 
lem of morning and evening traf- 
fic. 

Even in Germany, where the 
patient people have endured the 
amazing amount of hardship and 
suffering which the ruthless mili- 
tarists have imposed upon them, it 
is said that tempers are shortest 


among riders on street-cars; and 
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that of late the poor service given 
in Berlin has been the cause of 
many riots, in which passengers, 
motorman and conductress (as it 
usually is) engage in a free-for- 
all bout of fisticuffs to relieve 
their worn-out nerves! 

In a number of American cities, 
the local transportation com- 
panies have seen the handwriting 
on the wall, and are seeking to 
build barriers of good will which 
will keep back the rising tide of 
municipal ownership. PRINTERS’ 
Ink has already told how the 
transportation companies of Bos- 
ton, Toronto, St. Louis and other 
cities have tried to develop public 
good will as a plain business asset 
for themselves. A campaign is 
now under way in Los Angeles, 
Cal, which has some _ unique 
angles, and is worth describing 
both for its own sake and for the 
suggestion it will carry as to pos- 
sible similar work by public utili- 
ties in other cities. 


SPECIALLY DIFFICULT PROBLEMS OF 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


The Los Angeles Railway oper- 
ates the “yellow” car system, cov- 
ering the city (the “red” cars be- 
ing those of the Pacific Electric 
Company, giving interurban serv- 
ice). Few American cities have 
a more difficult traffic problem 
than has the City of the Angels, 
for its business district has only 
four important main arteries, and 
almost every street car in the city 
must traverse one of these, in 
many cases for its entire length. 
The corner of Seventh Street and 
Broadway, for example, is a 
“neck of the bottle” where there 
must pass the cars to serve almost 
the entire western and southern 
half of the city. A street-car 
rounds this corner about every 
fourteen seconds during busy 
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hours. Naturally, traffic condi- 
tions, especially during the rush 
periods, are about as bad as they 
can be, since this particular cor- 
ner is also a bottle-neck for au- 
tomobile traffic. 

Los Angeles, moreover, is a city 
with an unusually large propor- 
tion of shifting population; many 
of its residents have been there 
only a short time, and do not 
realize the difficulties the Los 
Angeles Railway struggles under, 
as do those who have grown up 
with the city and who know how 
hard it is to keep pace with a 
rapidly developing community. 
Conditions such as these make 
fertile soil for radical social ex- 
periments; and, of course, the ill 
will of the public is directly re- 
flected from day to day in the 
business of the street-car com- 
pany in a score of ways. There 
is therefore a double incentive for 
the Los Angeles Railway to culti- 
vate the friendship of the riding 
public. 

The first step in this process 
was the organization, a few 
months ago, of a “Public Rela- 
tions Department.” No move was 
taken until its head, G. B. Ander- 
son, had spent four months in 
studying the local situation from 
its various angles. 

A HOUSE-ORGAN TO READ “AS YOU 
RIDE” 


A few weeks ago, the first and 
one of the most important me- 
diums for giving “the company’s 
view of things” was put into op- 
eration. This is a fortnightly 
house-organ called “A-z-u-r-i-d-e, 
which is distributed from metal 
boxes at either end of each of the 
company’s 730 street-cars. Its in- 
auguration was announced also in 
newspaper advertising written in 
“teaser” form. The degree of 
public interest in this house-organ 
may be indicated by the size of 
the editions. The first issue was 
of 50,000 copies; 75,000 were 
printed of the second, and 100,000 
of the third and fourth, with pros- 
pects of the edition soaring still 
higher with future issues. 

“A-z-u-r-i-d-e” has a strongly 
educational note. Its purpose is 
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to teach the public to use the 
street-cars more intelligently, and 
particularly: to take the car be 
hind, if the first car is crowded: 
to have the fare ready when 
boarding a car; to signal the mo 
torman in time when approaching 
your street; to face forward when 
leaving the car; and to do any 
complaining which needs to be 
done to the company, and not to 
your neighbors, to some civic or- 
ganization, or the mewspapers. 
The problems which the street-car 
company has to face are explained 
so that the citizens may realize 
that life is not all roses for the 
company, and that occasional acci- 
dental imperfections in the service 
are normally to be expected. 

For example, the first issue of 
this little house-organ contained a 
soliloquy by Mrs. “Iva Strong 
Huntsch,” the scene being “Honk- 
Honk Street and Dodgem Avenue. 
5:17% pv. m.” In her soliloquy, 
Mrs. Huntsch gets on board the 
car and goes home, commenting as 
she does so on various frailties of 
human nature revealed by those 
who board the car or leave it. An- 
other issue has an article entitled 
“About the servant on your 
street,” which shows the useful- 
ness of service such as the street- 
car gives to the community. 


SOME OF THE POEMS 


One point in the campaign is an 
attempt to get women shoppers to 
go home before five o’clock and 
avoid additional congestion in the 
crowd of office workers. To clinch 
this idea. a little poem was used 
entitled “The Shopper Resolves” 


Most shops and stores 
Make fast their doors 
At five—and soon the street 
Is one dense jam— 
And there Tam ‘°* 
’Mid tripping, hurrying feet. 


I hustle along 
In that bustling throng 
With my bundles under my arm. 
I’m caught in the crush 
Of the street-car rush— 
But, say! It’s losing its charm! 


P. S.—And so, hereafter, I’ll start for 
home before the 5 o’clock rush begins. 


Another bit of poesy urged the 
good sense of taking the “car be- 
hind”: 
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Sound advertising campaigns can 
only be prepared by men who un- 
derstand the fundamental princi- 
ples of business. Ours is an 
organization of business men who 
specialize in advertising. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


General Advertising 
Detroit 
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HOW CAN I SAVE ON CATALOG 
EXPENSES? 
A vital question this, for publishers of big catalogs. 
But the answer is right inside the catalog—in the paper. 


We make a super light enamel book paper that fits the 
catalog user’s needs perfectly. We call it 


“FEATHERCOAT” 


You will find this paper a money saver, not only on 
-initial cost but in reduced mailing expense. 


Made in the basis weight 25x38—46 lbs. A perfect 


catalog paper for colors or black and white. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO New York 
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If my day’s been long, and I feel half- 


ead, 

And “home” 
ahead, 

And the first car’s crowded—lI’ll bear 
in min 

There'll be plenty of room in a car 
behind. 


means a good long ride 


One of the perennial problems 
of the street-car folk is persuad- 
ing people to face forward as they 
alight from a car. Here is 
“A-z-u-r-i-d-e’-s” contribution to 
the subject: 


The conductor grabbed at her, 
I heard his teeth chatter 
As the pavement she struck with a flop. 
’Twas in very bad taste 
To alight in such haste, 
For the car had not come to a stop. 


Newspaper advertising has been 
consistently used in connection 
with this campaign in Los An- 
geles. One piece of copy was 
headed “Safety—with Swift Serv- 
ice” and pointed out that in Los 
Angeles the cars are being run on 
the fastest schedule consistent with 
safety. “Do you ride on the yel- 
low cars?” began another piece of 
copy. “Your street railway is a 
manufacturer. Its sole output is 
Transportation. Alive to the fact 
that its best asset is a satisfied cus- 
tomer, its constant endeavor nat- 
urally must be to supply every 
patron with what he requires. 

“In no other great American 
city is the schedule based on so 
small a number of passengers per 
car as in Los Angeles.” 

A special phase of the campaign 
has been an effort to persuade 
parents not to let their children 
play in busy streets. One striking 
piece of copy on this subject gave 
a series of little stories of acci- 
dents, each followed by the words, 
“Who was to blame?” This ad- 
vertisement, Mr. Anderson _ in- 
forms Printers’ INK, brought im- 
mediate interest and offers of co- 
operation from leaders of the fed- 
erated women’s clubs, from the 
head of the library system, and 
from many other individuals. As 
a result, several pieces of litera- 
ture have been prepared on the 
subject, and 200,000 copies of them 
a month will be distributed with 
books drawn from the public li- 
brary, while hotels and apartment 
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houses will also aid in their circu- 
lation. 

It is always, of course, difficult 
to trace definite results from a 
campaign of this sort, especially in 
its early stages, but Mr. Ander- 
son reports that the company is 
well pleased with the progress 
which is being made. “The new 
policy of the company,” he says, 
“is full, frank publicity. There 
will be no cards left up the sleeve. 
There will be no attempt to put 
over anything. The management 
has left the entire publicity policy 
in my hands with full authority to 
investigate any and all depart- 
ments and to use the information 
as I think best. None of the pub- 
licity matter is seen by the man- 
agement until it is put into circu- 
lation. Nothing has to be submit- 
ted to the management for ap- 
proval. It is all approved in ad- 
vance. The company regards the 
new department as a sort of fair- 
minded outside critic. This is the 
correct principle—in my opinion at 
least. It seems to me to be the 
only foundation on which a pub- 
licity department looking for re- 
sults could possibly build.” 


Issues Canadian Newspaper 
Directory 


The eleventh edition of the Canadian 
Newspaper Directory published by A. 
McKim, Limited, Montreal, has been 
issued. It contains the details usually 
found in works of this character con- 
cerning 1,490 Canadian newspapers and 
periodicals. As a supplement there is 
included a set of maps of the Provinces, 
showing the towns and cities in which 
newspapers are published. 

It is interesting to note that over a 
thousand of the publications listed are 
weeklies. One hundred and thirty-five 
dailies are issued in Canada and New- 
foundland and 228 monthlies. Exactly 
one-half of the latter appear under the 
Ontario classification. Forty per cent 
of the total number of publications are 
issued in the latter province and ex- 
actly thirty per cent come from the 
middle-western provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Albany 
New 


Appoints 


“Journal” 
Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 


news- 
paper representatives with offices in 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
have been appointed to represent the 
Albany, N. Y., Journal in the national 
field, beginning June 1. 
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BANK, a hotel and a 

clothing specialty store 

in New York could now share 

with our other clients the 
advantages of this limited 

agency practice. A conver- 

40% sation with us might disclose 


our service to be just the sort 


Year you had hoped for. 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING ©, 


An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies, 


920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We Seek an Opportunity 

For the Managing Executive 

Who Built an Internationally 
Famous Business 


first, a_ thor- 
oughly modern pro- 
duction man. He or- 
ganized and directed the 
production end of a world- 
famous firm. 


He is, second, a_ sales 
executive. He took charge 
of a badly beaten business, 
and against the stiffest sort 
of competition put that busi- 
ness well up in the running 
in its own, highly competi- 
tive field. He built up a 
force of 190 better-than-or- 
dinary salesmen’ covering 
the United States and for- 
eign countries. 


E 12, 


He is, third, a man of ex- 
ceptional mechanical - ability. 
He has an analytical mind 
capable of grasping the sa- 
lient features of devices 
which must be sold through 
the forceful presentation of 
mechanical features. 

He is, fourth, a man young 
enough to be at maximum 
capacity, physically and 
mentally, and old enough 
to have accumulated a thor- 
ough understanding of gen- 


eral business practice and 
organization. 

He is, last, a man sound 
in his judgment of men and 
methods. 

In personal characteris- 
tics—in achievement — in 
capacity as an executive, this 
man will satisfy every es- 
sential requirement. He 
would make an_ excellent 
general manager for a motor 
truck firm; for a manufac- 
turer of office appliances; 
or for any maker of a me- 
chanical device which must 
be sold in keen competition. 

The causes which: lead 
this man of unusual attain- 
ments to seek another con- 
nection will bear the closest 
scrutiny, as will also his 
record as a business builder 
and as a man. 

He prefers an_ opening 
which will give him an in- 
terest in the business. A 
salaried job must pay him 
$10,000 to $15,000. 

We shall be glad to ar- 
range introductions for 
executives who may be in- 
terested. 


J. H. Cross Company 
218 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















War BringsRapid Expansion of 
Co-operative Stores 


II—The Ultimate Hope Is to Control Production as Well as Distribution 
—Small Opportunity Left for Independent Effort 


By Albert Sonnichsen 


[EprtorraL Nore:—Mr. Sonnichsen’s 
deductions from the expansion of co- 
operative stores constitute a_ strong 
attack on advertising. He holds that 
advertising will virtually disappear. But 
is he right? We don’t think he is. An 
article pointing out some of the fal- 
lacies of his reasoning will appear in an 
early issue. 


HESE are the 
which co-operation has had. 

First of all, it is honest. Not 
that co-operators are morally su- 
perior to the common run of hu- 
manity, nor that private trade is 
characteristically dishonest. But 
under co-operative enterprise the 
incentive to fraud is entirely re- 
moved. The store manager, the 
wholesale director, every. official, 
is on a salary basis, and were he 
to increase the income of the 
business through. deception or 
overcharging, the surplus would 
only go back whence it came; into 
the pockets of those who had 
been defrauded, in the form of the 
rebate on purchases. Thus the 
co-operative store member’s mind 
is at rest in his own store. He 
knows that the man behind the 
counter can gain nothing by mis- 
representation. His position is 
still more secure where organiza- 
tion has reached the wholesale 
stage of development, for the 
wholesale is able to hire experts 
who can guard their employers 
against deception. 

This element of disinterested- 
ness was perhaps the biggest in- 
fluence in favor of the co-opera- 
tive stores during the early days 
of the war in the European coun- 
tries. When private speculators 
in food stuffs went rampant, send- 
ing their prices sky high, the prices 
in the co-operative stores re- 
mained the same for months aft- 
erwards. So heavy was the rush 
to the co-operative stores that for 


advantages 


a long period outside purchasers 
12 


had to be excluded in Great Brit- 
ain, and even new members had 
to be debarred for a period. All 
this was an object lesson which 
the public has not yet forgotten. 

The second advantage co-opera- 
tion has over private business is 
the cash rebate. Co-operative 
stores propably find it harder to 
get on their feet than private 
stores. But once successful, the 
co-operative is able to return its 
whole profit, minus the tax for 
expansion, to its customer. No 
retailer can do that. This rebate 
acquires still more significance 
when it includes the savings on 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
prices, as is the case in Great Brit- 
ain. All these sift back to the 
members. How many retailers 
could afford to return 13 per cent 
on purchase prices to their cus- 
tomers? Yet that is the average 
rebate in such highly developed 
countries as Great Britain. It 
means a great deal when practi- 
cally all of a family’s income goes 
into the store, for a great many 
stores build houses and rent them 
out to their members on the co- 
operative basis. 

When the manufacturing stage 
is reached the economic advan- 
tages become very marked. Be- 
fore the wholesale lays the cor- 
nerstone of its manufacturing 
plant, it knows exactly how much 
of its product can be disposed of. 
Its market is already organized, 
good will and all. This eliminates 
advertising, salesmanship and the 
promoter’s commission. In every - 
local society there is always an 
inner group of enthusiasts who 
boost co-operation as a_ social 
ideal. These are the self ap- 
pointed salesmen of the wholesale 
factory’s output. The women es- 


pecially devote themselves a great 
5 
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deal to this work; in nearly all 
countries there is a special organ- 
ization of women, known as the 
“women’s guild.” True, much 
money is spent in propaganda, but 
this is taken up by a separate or- 
ganization and is largely financed 
by direct dues. The wholesale and 
the local societies merely make 
contributions to this fund. But 
this propaganda is permanent in 
its results; it creates a moral 
solidarity and a loyalty—a good 
will which covers the whole co- 
operative trade. 

Nevertheless, co-operation also 
labors under certain disadvan- 
tages. First of all, there is the 
wage question. The membership 
is largely made up of the higher 
grade of the laboring classes, and 
these are always in sympathy with 
the highest union conditions for 
the employees. To-day the two 
British wholesale societies :em- 
ploy about 40,000 workers in their 
productive plants alone, while the 
local societies engaged in pro- 
duction. probably employ as many 
more. Store forces bring the to- 
tal number up to several hundred 
thousands. So it is obvious that 
the labor question is becoming an 
important element within the 
movement. Backed by the Wom- 
en’s Guild, these employees are 
constantly demanding more wages 
and shorter hours, until union 
conditions are now far exceeded. 
And on the other hand the boards 
of directors, face to face with 
private competition, are constantly 
resisting these demands. How 
persistently this problem troubles 
the wholesale societies may be 
realized by reading the reports of 
the quarterly meetings. 

Five years ago I wrote that the 
great thorn in the side of the co- 
operative movement was the chain 
store, the “multiple store,” as it 
is called in England. It was a 
form of retail trade suggested by 
the co-operatives themselves. The 
centralized management of this 
form of business undoubtedly cre- 
ates an economy that counts 
against the co-operatives just be- 
ginning business. At one time it 
was proposed at a co-operative 
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congress to centralize store man- 
agement, but the local societies re- 
fused to surrender their inde- 
pendence. 

But this advantage on the part 
of the private trader is now being 
offset by the tendency of the co- 
operatives to get back to original 
sources of supply—the land. The 
British wholesale societies have 
increased their tea plantations in 
Ceylon from 3,000 acres, before 
the war, to 20,000 acres. Obvi- 
ously they can beat the chain store 
on tea. The same is true of soap. 
They have acquired plantations in 
West Africa where they raise their 
own palm oil, and they have fat 
rendering plants in Australia. 
They have purchased literally 
thousands of acres of fruit or- 
chards at home, where they raise 
fruit for their jam factories. Now 
they are also beginning to produce 
their own wheat. Perhaps the 
chain store proprietors may re- 
spond by a similar move on their 
part, but until they do they are at 
a disadvantage with the co-opera- 
tives. For now the smallest co- 
operative has the advantage of 
owning its own tea plantation, 
wheat fields, etc. 

I now come to what is prob- 
ably the permanent limitation of 
the co-operative system. 

Co-operation’s strong point, its 
specialty, is quality, service, dura- 
bility. But it is weak on “style.” 
As an illustration: the big Leeds 
society, with its dozens of branch 
stores and big manufacturing 
plants, produces shoes which will 
outlast any shoe for the same 
price sold in private stores. But 
like our army shoes, they are not 
much to look at. So the younger 
generation lets the old folks buy 
co-operative shoes and goes else- 
where for its own shoes. The 
same is true of clothing. The co- 
operative ready made suits are not 
of elegant or fashionable cut. So 
the trade of the young people who 
are willing to pay higher prices 
for appearance is lost. 

However, the wholesale society 
does turn out very elegant wom- 
en’s dress goods, and the co- 
operatives are likely to learn in 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN COST 


is negligible between an engraving 
that’s ‘good enough” and one 
that IS good enough to show the 
quality of the merchandise. 













And the difference in profits re- 
sulting from the use of the right 
kind is by no means negligible. 
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Count These Lines 


How Long Did It Take? 


Now Count These 


TRUK TKK. 


How Much Quicker? 


The number is the same in the two 
cases. Arrangement makes the dif- 
ference in time. There is the same 
relative difference in time-saving 
between a littered, disarranged desk 
and one equipped with one or more 


HORN “Instant” DESK FILES. 


ORN 


Instant 


DESK FILES 


keep the papers on all pending matters in com- 
pact, convenient form—instantly accessible, in- 


dexed A to Z, 1 to 31, or with celluloid-covered 
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The pocket pages hold papers securely but 
without gripping. 
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Many other styles, all sizes, in free catalog. 
Ask your dealer or send coupon. “ 





W.C. Morn, Bro. & Co. (Est. 1846)541-547 PearlSt.,N.Y.C. 
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18, 19 (cross out any not wanted), with the 
understanding that it may be returned within 
10 days if not satisfactory. I enclose $ 
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time. But I am pointing in a sig- 
nificant direction. 

The wholesale societies manu- 
facture furniture in big quantities. 
But because they do manufacture 
in big quantities they are bound 
down by conventional designs, 
such as will appeal to vast num- 
bers. Thus, the furniture manu- 
facturer who can put his person- 
ality into his designs, who can cre- 
ate a handsome chair, or an ele- 
gant book case, is in very little 
danger from co-operative com- 
petition. On the other hand, his 
market is restricted to special 
tastes. 

Another instance: the wholesale 
raises tons of fruits for its jam 
factories. But this should not 
trouble the private horticulturist 
who can produce a peach so de- 
licious that people will pay a 
higher price to eat it fresh. The 
wholesale raises carloads of cu- 
cumbers for pickles. But the 
gardener who can raise a special, 
frost-defying cucumber will still 
get his price for the product of 
his labor and enthusiasm and pa- 
tience. No co-operator would 
deny it him. When we want plain 
pickles, we turn to the co-opera- 
tives. But if a passion for fresh 
cucumbers overcomes.us in the 
month of April, private business 
will probably get the benefit of 
our trade. 

This same rule will obviously 
apply in the field of mechanical 
invention. Co-operation has no 
quarrel with our patent law. Fi- 
nancially it is able to pay as big a 
price for an invention as any pri- 
vate corporation. If it is an in- 
vention applying to any of the big 
industries in which it is engaged, 
it will probably get the invention, 
at the inventor’s own price. But 
if it is a new mouse trap—well, 
there is no reason why the in- 
ventor should not build up a pri- 
vate trade of his own. The co- 
operatives will even patronize him, 
if the mouse trap is really good. 

Nor need it necessarily be a 
mechanical invention. The same 
holds true of any specialty of gen- 
uine value. Generally speaking, 
co-operation is teaching its mem- 
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bers the economy of goods in 
bulk, so that an advertised brand 
of plain flour has very little 
chance of a market in the co- 
operative stores. But Worcester- 
shire sauce, as an instance, has, 
for it consists of a special recipe, 
the invention of human genius. A 
special soap of medicinal value, 
let us say, would also find the co- 
operative movement a good mar- 
ket: The man with such a genu- 
ine commodity can force his way 
into the very heart of co-opera- 
tion, for the wholesale buyers are 
only logking for what is de- 
manded by their employers, the 
rank and file of the movement. 
They have no hobbies. Produce 
such a specialty, advertise it, and 
create a demand for it, and you 
can talk business to the wholesale 
buyer. 


WHERE CO-OPERATION THRIVES 


And here, in agreement with 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, who has writ- 
ten brilliantly on the co-operative 
movement, I am inclined to be- 
lieve is the boundary beyond 
which co-operation will never 
pass very far. Co-operation is for 
mass production, for big industry. 
Private business has ever been a 
good pioneer. Mrs. Webb be- 
lieves that neither socialism or 
co-operation is adapted to enter 
into this outlying domain. Inven- 
tion and genius are by their na- 
ture individualistic. They must 
be left to individual initiative. 

Co-operation should ever wel- 
come competition. Collective 
monopoly is no more desirable 
than private monopoly. Should 
co-operation ever acquire uni- 
versal control of flour milling, the 
door should always be left open 
to the private miller. If he can 
enter and make good, then there 
is the basis for an inquiry into 
co-operative management. Ob- 
viously there would be something 
wrong, which should be rooted 
out. The stimulus to do so would 
be given by the private miller, 
even though it might eventually 
work his own undoing. But po- 
tentially he should be ever pres- 
ent, 
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PUNCH’S 
FIELD IS THE 
WORLD 


RITONS abroad deem 
“PUNCH” not least 


among their links with home. 


To them “PUNCH” pays his 
weekly call, cheers them with 
his wholesome humour, keeps 
them au fait with the brighter 
side of life in the old country, 
and brings brightness to their 
own. 


How eagerly every page of 
“ PUNCH ”—from cover to 
cover—is read by Britons in 
every clime many advertisers 
can testify. Wonderful business 
results have been traced directly 
to “PUNCH’S” Foreign Cir- 


culation. 


You—if you would seek the 
patronage of Britons scattered 
far the wide world over—can 
choose no better medium than 
“PUNCH,” with its universal 
circulation and its strictly high- 
class public. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 





Canadian Budget Discloses No 
Wholesale Restriction of Luxuries 


First Forebodings of Wholesale Cutting Down of Imports Not Borne Out. 


By Dan A. Carroll 


Special Representative, 


T is indeed unfortunate. that 

there have been so many er- 
roneous reports back and forth 
between Canada and this country 
during the past two or three 
months relative to the prohibition 
of so-called luxuries from the 
United States. In these war 
times it is not difficult for a rumor 
of this character to become cur- 
rent and be carried forward and 
assume in the minds of people who 
are not of the investigating type 
proportions entirely out of rea- 
son. 

There appeared on the front 
page of a New York paper 
about a month ago, an article of 
this kind which was a_ typical 
illustration of war-time misinfor- 
mation. The reader was given to 
understand that a ban had been 
placed on all so-called “luxuries” 
from the United States. This em- 
bargo, it was said, would include 
all imports of such articles as 
high-priced fabrics, shoes, milli- 
nery, pleasure automobiles, tires, 
accessories, patent medicines, sil- 
verware, jewelry, musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, boots, ready- 
made clothing—and, in fact, every 
article which could be manufac- 
tured in Canada. As an offset, to 
recoup the Government for its loss 
of customs revenue, it was re- 
ported a special tax would be lev- 
ied on all articles made in Canada 
which would benefit by the em- 
bargo. 

All this, if true, would naturally 
seriously affect hundreds of promi- 
nent American industries whose 
volume of business with the Do- 
minion of Canada runs into the 
millions. 

Here are the facts: 

An investigation in official Ca- 
nadian Government circles de- 
velops the following 


report: 
130 


Montreal Daily Star, at New York 


Some two months ago the War 
Trade Board submitted to the 
Canadian Government, purely in 
an advisory capacity, certain pro- 
posals for the restriction of im- 
ports as one means of overcom- 
ing the adverse balance of trade 
with the United States. It was 
never acted upon meanwhile, as 
there had been many objections to 
doing it, lest it afford more pro- 
tection to Canadian manufacturers, 
already favored by a relatively 
high tariff, topped by an addi- 
tional war tax of 7% per cent. 
The need of such an important 
ruling hinged largely on the ar- 
rangement the Canadian Govern- 
ment hoped to make for Canadian 
credits in the United States— 
which have already been realized 
in a generous measure. 

On this subject under date of 
May Ist, J. W. McConnell, Di- 
rector of Licenses, the War Trade 
Board, Ottawa, Canada, advised 
that the question of the reduction 
of imports from the United States 
was then still under consideration 
by the Board and the Government, 
but no definite decision had been 
arrived at. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR PROGRAMME OF 
RESTRICTION 


It may, however, be considered 
that the entire matter was dealt 
with for some time to come by the 
budget proposals, since then 
adopted and put into effect, which 
were that same day announced to 
the Canadian Parliament by the 
Hon. A. K. MacLean, Acting Min- 
ister of Finance. In his speech 
the Minister of Finance dis- 
cussed at some _ length the 
remedying of the exchange prob- 
lem brought about by the very 
large excess of purchases from the 
United States over goods exported 
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WANTED 


Our National Sales Department is in need of 


a man who is something ‘more than a salesman— 


We want a man who has vision— 


Who understands human nature and who has 


had a thorough business training. 


We prefer some man now engaged in advertis-~ 
ing work who can appreciate the advantage to a 
National Advertiser of our Outdoor Advertising 
Service that “Does Not Cease After Sale.” 


To such a man we offer $4,000.00 per year 


to start and infinite opportunity. 
We want a big man for a big job. 


Do not waste our time or yours unless you can 


qualify. 
Answer by correspondence only. 
United Advertising Corporation 


One West 34th Street at 5th Avenue 
New York City 
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from Canada in return. In the 
year 1917-18 this adverse balance 
amounted to $350,000,000! 

As a remedy, the Hon. A. K. 
MacLean stated that one method, 
not necessarily the only one, would 
be a restriction of imports, but 
there are alternatives, as will be 
seen from the following quota- 
tion from his speech covering the 
point: 

“To redress the adverse rates 
of exchange with the United 
States, we must lessen our im- 
ports from that country, or the 
United States must buy more from 
us, or we must sell securities in 
the United States to the extent of 
a very substantial proportion of 
our adverse trade balance. Other 
considerations, however, are in- 
volved in this matter, to which I 
shall refer later, but I might be 
permitted to say that the Govern- 
ment has been diligent in its en- 
deavors to bring about such finan- 
cial arrangements with the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the 
United States as would materially 
relieve our people of the burden 
of the present high rates of ex- 
change. I hope that very shortly 
we shall be in a position to an- 
nounce the successful conclusion 
of negotiations which have in view 
this end.” 

The report of the budget, in so 
far as it affects reports from the 
United States to Canada, is not at 
all alarming and should satisfy any 
American manufacturer doing 
business in the Dominion that it 
is not the purpose of the Canadian 
Government to disturb in any un- 
reasonable way the pleasant ex- 
isting relations between the two 
peoples. 

Analyzed, the budget discloses 
no wholesale restriction as ru- 
mored, and reveals a very moder- 
ate tax applicable to Canadian 
made articles, no less than those 
imported from the United States. 

A’war excise tax of 10 per cent 
of the purchase price is levied only 
on automobiles, gramophones, 
graphophones, phonographs, talk- 
ing-machines, cylinders and rec- 
ords therefor, mechanical piano 
and organ players and records 
therefor, and jewelry. This tax 
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is not payable on articles manu- 
factured for export. The war ex- 
cise tax is collectible on automo- 
biles and jewelry imported into 
Canada for sale or manufactured 
in Canada prior to April 30. 

From this it will be seen, on 
comparison with the forecasted re- 
striction of imports, that the “ru- 
mor,” as is usual, is in no way re- 
lated to the “fact.” It may be ac- 
cepted generally that the Canadian 
people will temper its war-time 
regulation of business with good 
judgment and due regard for its 
own interests, as well as those, 
particularly, of its great Ally, the 
United States. 


Wants No King Business in 
Copy 


UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, May 6, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As we are engaged in a war for de- 
mocracy and certainly desire to elimi- 
nate from this world undesirable mon- 
archs and kings, would it not be worth 
while for advertising men in general to 
omit using such phrases as “fit for a 
king” from the exploitation of goods 
which are intended for citizens of this 
country? 

It would seem as though we should 
cease to look on kings as being any 
better than any other men. If the 
phrase_were changed to “fit for the best 
citizen” of the United States” it would, 
perhaps, do more to raise us to the 
realization that we are all monarchs in 


our own right. 
E. H. Maccowan. 


National Paper Products Co. 
Appointment 


W. G. Drynan has been appointed 
manager of the Eastern sanitary de- 
partment of the National Paper Prod- 
ucts Company, San Francisco, with 
offices in Chicago. This department has 
charge of all matters pertaining to the 
chemical business in the Eastern divi- 
sion. 

The National Paper Products Com- 
pany is sales agent for the Bobrick 
Chemical Company, manufacturer of 
Sop-O-Zon. 


Secretary for Association of 
Canadian Advertisers 
The Association of Canadian Adver- 


tisers, Incorporated, has opened offices 
in Toronto and appointed Miss Florence 
E.Clotworthy secretary. For five years 
Miss Clotworthy was with the Toronto 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany and more recently was with the 
Consolidated Advertising Service. 
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Manufacturers 
Unite to Get Government 


Orders 


Co-operative Bureaus Established 
in Washington by Various Groups 
Get First-Hand Information Re- 
garding Contracts to be Let— 
Other Work That These Repre- 
sentatives Perform 


BUSINESS man returning 

from Washington recently 
said that most of his time was 
spent waiting in hotels and racing 
madly from one Government bu- 
reau to another, in a search to 
see the proper official. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that Washing- 
ton is “difficult” these days, unless 
you know the ropes. It is espe- 
cially hard for a manufacturer to 
know just whén and where to go 
after the order he feels his plant 
is competent to fill. 

Thus it has developed that man- 
ufacturers have joined together 
and employed a representative to 
remain in Washington and ad- 
vise them when bids are asked 
and contracts awarded. These 
manufacturers’ bureaus are en- 
tirely distinct from the agencies 
described in Printers’ INK re- 
cently whose activities are being 
discouraged by the Department 
of Justice. The latter agencies, it 
will be recalled, work on the basis 
of “no contract, no fee” and claim 
to have special facilities for land- 
ing Government orders. 

The co-operative bureaus are 
entirely different in operation. 
They undertake responsibility for 
discovering that a certain contract 
is to be let and furnish manu- 
facturers with specifications, blue 
prints, etc., but here their re- 
sponsibility ceases until after the 
order is secured. The individual 
manufacturer makes the bids and 
negotiates the contracts. 

In some instances state organi- 
zations of manufacturers conduct 
Washington bureaus in the inter- 
ests of their members. In other 
instances a city’s industries have 
joined hands, a chamber of com- 
merce is responsible or a group 
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of manufacturers which were not 
previously affiliated have com- 
bined for the sake of a direct 
connection at Washington. State 
bureaus at present organized in- 
clude Iowa, Colorado, Minnesota, - 
Indiana and Illinois. 

The Iowa bureau, known as the 
Iowa State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, may be taken as a typical 
organization that is accomplishing 
things at Washington. Through 
its efforts more than one hundred 
factories of Iowa are now busy on 
war contracts to fill which does 
not require a big upheaval in the 
plants. The factories have not 
had to be transformed and the 
men taught a new line of work. 
Through the efforts of the men 
in the Washington bureau, these 
Iowa manufacturers are enabled 
to fit snugly and without friction 
into the war scheme. 

There is other work for the 
bureau after the contract is se- 
cured. Trouble is constantly aris- 
ing regarding the car supply, fuel 
supply and raw material. Every 
manufacturer’s proxy or bureau 
executive now in Washington is 
taken up with efforts to untangle 
snarls of this sort. 


NO FORMULA FOR LEARNING OF CON- 
TRACTS TO BE LET 


It is interesting to know some- 
thing of the systems that have de- 
veloped for keeping tab on the 
requirements of the various Gov- 
ernment purchasing agencies. 

In the case of some of the sup- 
ply departments and sub-depart- 
ments that are buying for war, all 
the bureau executives have to do 
is to sit at their desks and wait 
until the postman delivers the re- 
quest for bids. In other cases, 
however, itis futile to await 
notification. Close-hand contact 
is necessary with the purchasing 
officials, whose wants often de- 
velop at a moment’s notice, with 
no time to advertise for bids or 
even to summon all the supply 
men in the field involved. Some- 
times advance information will 
leak out—in a way that is pre- 
sumably perfectly clean and hon- 
orable—of what is going to be 
bought and who is going to buy it. 
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Freperic W. Goupy 


is to be an occasional publication 
of interest to all who love good 
printing. @ It is not a technical 
trade journal nor is it a house organ 


Number one is now ready. Price $1.00 
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Hopewell, Va. 
The Wonder Newspaper in the Wonder City 





You can sell your goods in Hopewell. 
35,000 people. 


The DuPont Powder Plant employs 15,000 
workmen. The payroll at this one plant alone 
is over one million dollars every two weeks. 


Can we serve your 
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Hopewell, Va. 
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pe “When Hann ibal 


was storming be- 
Not Panicky {ore the gates of 


Rome, the Romans put up at auc- 
tion the very ground on which he 
was encamped. So sure were 
they of the defeat of the invader 
that the property was sold at 
prices far in excess of its normal 
value. 

That is the spirit that made 
Rome the ruler of the world. This 
same invincible spirit dominates 
the American business man of to- 
day. Everywhere there is a quiet 
confidence that Germany will ulti- 
mately be defeated. Everyone 
realizes that the immediate task 
of business is to help to bring 
about that defeat as quickly as 
possible. There is no alarm, not 
even uncertainty, about the out- 
come. 


The poise with which business 
men view the situation is truly in- 
spiriting. We find evidence of this 
on every hand. There is no panic. 
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The sudden curtailing or the can- 
celing of an advertising appropria- 
tion may seem to be due to a 
panicky feeling, but to make any 
such assumption would be unwar- 
ranted. Printers’ INK recently 
had occasion to find out why sev- 
eral advertisers had cut down 
their appropriations, and in not a 
single case had fright caused the 
action. In fact in most cases the 
change in the advertising plans 
was only temporary and until the 
business had been readjusted to 
meet war conditions. 

For instance, the manufacturer 
of a machine was given a Gov- 
ernment contract that swamped 
the capacity of his plants. Since 
the product is largely sold 
through the mails, it was deemed 
advisable to discontinue the ad- 
vertising for the time being. It 
will be resumed, however, as soon 
as factory capacity has been en- 
larged, which may take a few 
months. 

The maker of a sanitary prod- 
uct has been obliged to turn over 
his entire output to the War De- 
partment. This arrangement will 
continue as long as the war lasts. 
The firm stopped its advertising 
immediately. It now sees, how- 
ever, that its distributing system, 
which it took years to build up, 
is breaking down and that both 
retailers and consumers are for- 
getting all about the product. To 
offset this the company is plan- 
ning to reinstate its advertising 
programme. 

The manufacturer of a bever- 
age is weeks behind on his orders, 
due primarily to shipping conges- 
tion. This has caused him to tone 
down his advertising, although it 
will not be discontinued. The 
maker of another beverage has 
slightly curtailed his appropria- 
tion because of the sugar situa- 
tion. Several advertisers of mac- 
aroni have decided to go easy 
with their advertising, owing to 
the necessity for conserving 
wheat products. A company mak- 
ing garments had its entire sup- 
ply of cloth commandeered by the 
Government. It is a, large adver- 
tiser; and there seemed to be 
nothing for it to do but to cancel 
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the bulk of its appropriation. This 
concern is always up on its toes, 
and it is a safe bet that it will 
start advertising again just as 
soon as it is able to lay its hands 
on an ample supply of raw ma- 
terials. 

The maker of a lighting device 
had set aside a tidy sum for ad- 
vertising. Just before the cam- 
paign was to start, a snag was 
struck in getting materials. The 
advertising had to be postponed, 
but only for a few months. An- 
other company in this same line 
has temporarily suspended its ad- 
vertising and for the same reason. 
Where advertising appropriations 
have been trimmed, it is almost 
invariably due to a shortage of 
materials. A company making 
stock remedies has stopped its ad- 
vertising for this reason. This 
also explains why we are not at 
present seeing the copy of a cer- 
tain tubing that had been figuring 
quite prominently in class publi- 
cations. If space permitted, it 
could be shown that the same or 
similar conditions have caused 
dozens of advertisers to lie low. 
They are not quitters, however. 
They are not idle. They are work- 
ing like beavers getting their 
business on a war basis. After 
necessary readjustments have 
been made, many of them will 
be back in the advertising col- 
umns. 

On the other hand, it must be 
remembered there are any num- 
ber of advertisers who, despite the 
shortages of material and of la- 
bor, despite shipping congestion 
and the fact that they are vastly 
oversold, find it advisable to go 
right ahead with their advertis- 
ing. Of course it will be recalled 
that Printers’ INK has published 
several articles showing the ad- 
visability of continuing the adver- 
tising when the factory is over- 
sold. 

Both these classes show that 
once a manufacturer gets what 
might be called “advertiser’s 
faith,” he does not grow alarmed 
about temporary conditions, no 
matter how serious they may be. 
He knows that advertising should 
not be judged by the conditions 
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of the moment. The real test of 
its value is what it does for a 
business, based on a period of 
years. Advertising does not be- 
come a deciding factor in a busi- 
ness until it becomes a definite, 
settled policy. Once an adver- 
tiser understands this, he is not 
subject to panic. It is true that 


temporary circumstances may lead 
him to stop advertising for a time, 
but if he has that faith, on which 
all great businesses are built, it 
will only be for a time. 


The rise of the 
“self-serve” 
store, as de- 

Store’s tailed elsewhere 
Significance in this issue, is 
perhaps the most significant re- 
tail development that has taken 
place since the chain store first 
came into prominence. 

The idea is spreading by leaps 
and bounds. The Duffy-Powers 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
whose “self-serve” adventure has 
been given much publicity, is re- 
ceiving sO many inquiries about 
the plan that it has found it nec- 
essary to issue a book, giving all 
the desired information. More 
than one hundred merchants from 
every part of the United States 
have visited Rochester in person 
to investigate the possibilities of 
this new method of retailing. R. 
M. McCabe, sales manager of the 
company, tells Printers’ INK that 
this widespread interest means 
that many more “self-service” 
stores will soon be in operation. 
In fact, they are being started 
every day. 

Manufacturers should not make 
the mistake of assuming that this 
movement is only a temporary rip- 
ple. Deep students of marketing 
are convinced that the “help- 
yourself” store is much more than 
a war-time expedient. There are 
good reasons for believing that it 
is a logical step in the evolution 
of distribution that was bound to 
come sooner or later. 

After all, the ideal of advertis- 
ing is to make distribution near- 
automatic. Good advertising 
tends more and more to take the 
burden of selling off the distribut- 


The “‘Self- 
Serve’’ 
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ing machinery, and thus to reduce 
the sales expense. Strong adver- 
tising and a high distributing cost 
should not appear together. 

Hence we see that advertising 
and the “self-serve” store or the 
store that gives only a minimum 
of free service stand for the same 
thing. In fact, were it not for 
the reforms that advertising has 
achieved, the “help-yourself” store 
would not be possible. To sell 
without salesmanship or without 
service, merchandise must be 
really wanted. The demand for 
it must have been previously 
created. To sell in this manner, 
goods must also be pretty well 
standardized. The value must be 
easily seen. Weights, measures, 
quantities and qualities must be so 
fixed that they are not subject to 
any accidental variation. This 
means that goods must be put up 
in packages or in definite units 
and branded so clearly that the 
buyer does not have to ask any 
questions. 

The remarkable decreases that 
the “self-serve” stores have been 
able to effect in the cost of re- 
tailing show what a factor the 
clerk’s time has been in running 
up selling expense. Measuring, 
weighing, wrapping, explaining the 
merits of unknown goods, deliv- 
ering packages and doing other 
things that are necessary under 
the old system, added a pretty toll 
to the cost of merchandise. Stand- 
ardization tends to make all this 
work less necessary. 

Whether or not the “self-serve” 
store is here to stay, we now see 
clearly that standardized goods 
that sell themselves should not be 
taxed with the same cost of doing 
business as those goods that re- 
quire a maximum of sales effort. 


If the exigencies 
of the present 
war have not in- 
Approved duced the United 

Medium”’ States Govern- 
ment to embrace, as many adver- 
tising men might have wished, the 
idea of paid advertising in the 
recognized mediums, at least the 
new necessities of public interest 
have made Uncle Sam a convert 


Uncle Sam 
Adopts An 


to the “house-organ” habit. Long 
before the entry of this country 
into the war a number of daily 
and weekly periodicals were is- 
sued regularly under the imprint 
of the national Government and 
some of them were frequently 
compared to house-organs, as, for 
instance, the Daily Commerce Re- 
ports of the Department of Com- 
merce and the News Letter of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. It required war condi- 
tions, though, to make the busi- 
ness institution at Washington ap- 
proach closer to the ideal of the 
house-organ as it is known in ad- 
vertising circles. 

The Bulletin of the United 
States Committee on Public In- 
formation sets the new Govern- 
mental pace in selling the public 
on a definite proposition, and was 
followed by the “Emergency Fleet 
News.” Now comes the latest en- 
trant—the United States Em- 


ployment Service Bulletin, which 
is to be published weekly by the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor. 


In some respects this newest 
house-organ will in its aims and 
policies come closer than any 
other Governmental periodical to 
the interests of manufacturers, 
because it is to concern itself 
with the solution of the labor 
problem, which is to-day one of 
the chief worries of practically 
every producer of advertised 
goods. The new weekly will 
serve as a medium for passing 
along every successful plan for 
recruiting and holding labor and 
all manner of recipes for increas- 
ing labor efficiency. “Talks with 
Employment Managers” is a con- 
tinuing feature and a directory of 
the United States employment bu- 
reaus throughout the country is to 
be carried in each issue. No paid 
advertising is accepted, and the 
publication is destined for free 
distribution to all interests likely 
to be interested in its message. 

Uncle Sam is showing progress 
as an advertiser. Perhaps one of 
these days he'll become a regular 
national advertiser and won't get 
skittish at the thought of paid 
space. 
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Who Reads 
The Red Cross 


Magazine ? 


1,255,199 


Members of The American Red Cross 
were paid-in-advance yearly subscribers 
on May 2nd. 


Who are they?—Check up your own local 
chapter, note who are the real workers,—the 
men and women who furnish the brains and 
energy to keep things moving.—Then go into 
their homes and you will find The Red Cross 
Magazine being read by the entire family. 


A canvass of Rochester, N. Y., Evanston, [11., 
and Hartford, Ct., recently made, revealed 
some remarkable facts concerning the readers 
of this Magazine. If you have not received 
a copy of this report, we will gladly send 
you one. 


Would you like a similar 
canvass made in your town? 


THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned by The American Red Cross and read by more 
than a million and a quarter patriotic American families 


A. EuGENnE Boies 


Advertising Manager 

Core & Freer $ FE. K. Hoax 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 120 West 32d Street ° Van Nuys Bldg. 
Chicago, II. New York Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Advertising Agency Re- 
ports Progress 
(Continued from page 96) 


the Shipping Board from men 
who were not making an idle in- 
quiry about a piece of merchan- 
dise, but who were offering their 
time, their skill, and themselves on 
the altar of their country’s needs. 

“Thousands more did not use the 
coupons, but followed the sug- 
gestion to enroll in person at the 
nearest office of the Public Service 
Labor Reserve. 

“We used in all ten advertise- 
ments in a period of six weeks. 
The space, which was all freely 
donated, was worth a large sum of 
money; but, gentlemen, who of 
us would dare to put a valuation 
on the final result of the campaign, 
which can be summarized in these 
words: ‘The Shipping Board got 
the 250,000 men.’ 

Mr. Cusack urged still greater 
co-ordination of effort in order to 
obtain the greatest possible aid 
from the various mediums. Post- 


ers in great quantities have been 
wasted because they were bought 
without a proper knowledge of 
their future use. 


MISTAKES TO BE AVOIDED 


“Posters have been shipped to 
many towns to be used in various 
campaigns too late for use—a total 
waste,” he said. “These things 
would not happen in advertising 
for Government work if under the 
direction of the division of adver- 
tising any more than do campaigns 
being conducted by advertising 
companies for private enterprises. 
It simply means centralized man- 
agement, and we all know how 
that compares with multiplied in- 
dividual effort. 

“We as a business people, have 
met with our greatest successes 
through specialization, and adver- 
tising is a specialty, has been the 
subject of much deep study, and 
ceased to be a speculation un- 
less used without proper knowl- 
edge of the purpose of its various 
branches, 


“Outdoor advertising is at the 
disposal of the Government. It is 
a powerful medium—don’t waste 
it. Use it as part of your cam- 
paigns, scientifically prepared, not 
in competition, but in co-ordina- 
tion. Not eventually, but now.” 

The various representatives of 
the Government spoke briefly, in 
appreciation of the work of the 
division of advertising. The re- 
marks of Secretary of Interior 
Lane were of especial interest. 
He invited the advertising men to 
help in the great work of Ameri- 
canizing those who are with us, 
but are yet unassimilated. He said: 

“We have in our department a 
Bureau of Education. which is at 
present attempting to carry on, or 
beginning to carry on, something 
that perhaps should have been 
conducted a long time ago, in the 
nature of an Americanization cam- 
paign, attempting to give an edu- 
cation to those Americans, native 
born—of whom there are about 
2,000,000 — who cannot read or 
write the English language, and to 
the foreign born who can not read 
or write any language, of whom 
there are about 5,000,000 in the 
United States.” 

Mr. Schwab, of the Shipping 
Board, brought a message of en- 
couragement regarding the splen- 
did records being made by the ship 
workers. He suggested that some 
sort of a badge-of-honor be de- 
vised for these men who are mak- 
ing it possible for so many soldiers 
to go to the fighting front. 

“It has been generally reported,” 
he said, “and the workers in ship- 
yards and ordnance work, and 
elsewhere, have been led to believe, 
that the man who does his duty at 
home in the workshops or ship- 
yards is just as much the subject 
of commendation as the man who 
goes abroad to do his duty. I think 
that we ought to have some sign 
of public recognition and approba- 
tion for the men who do the best 
in that direction. I hope you clever 
group of gentlemen will evolve 
something that will make the 
man’s bosom swell with pride for 
effprt well expended and accom- 
plished, to be given with discretion 
and not broadcast for unusual ef- 
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fort for his country in the most 

inusual period.” 

President Wilson sent the fol- 
lowing letter, which was read by 
Mr. Creel: 

“To the Directors of the Division 
of Advertising, Committee on 
Public Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Gentlemen: Mr. Creel has kept 
me informed of the work done by 
you and your associates, and I beg 
to convey my very deep apprecia- 
tion of what seems to me a re- 
markable record of achievement. 
The effective campaigns carried 
through by you in behalf of the 
departments of Government have 
amply demonstrated the value’ of 
co-ordination, and it is my hope 
that the advertising profession 
will perfect still further the splen- 
did machinery of service. 

“Cordially and sincerely, 

“(Signed) Wooprow Witson.” 


Death of W. W. Sharpe 


W. W. Sharpe, founder of the ad- 
vertising agency of W J. Sharpe & 
Company, New York, died at his 
home in Mount Carmel, Conn., on 
May 6, aged 87 years. Mr. Sharpe or- 
ganized his own agency in 1871, as a 
continuation of the business of Vol- 
ney B. Palmer, with whom he became 
associated in 1849. 


Moorhead Leaves Old Dutch 


R. E. Moorhead, for the past several 
years in charge of the advertising de- 
partment of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has resigned and 
will become advertising manager of 
The Sunbeam Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of “Rit,” the dye 
product. 


F. E. Hurst Leaves Chevrolet 


F. E. Hurst, who has been assistant 
factory manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Flint, Mich., for the past 
year and a half, has joined the staff of 
the Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

H. L. Innis, formerly with Chevrolet, 
is now vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Doble-Detroit company. 


Advertising Plans Enlarged 


The Davol Rubber Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will start an advertising 
campaign for its products in consumer 
publications next fall, beginning with 
September magazines. A_ preliminary 
campaign in business papers, together 
with direct mail work to jobbers and 
retailers is now proceeding. 
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Your Advertising Will 
MakeGood in Nebraska 


Nebraska is the most prosperous state 
in the Union. It produces more wealth 
per family than any other state. The 
people are en alert and progres- 
sive. Everybody CAN read and every- 
body DOES read. 

ADVERTISING IN NEBRASKA IS 

100% GooD 

You can reach the richest section of 
this great agricultural state by using 


THE LINCOLN STAR 
Net paid daily average circulation for 
month of April, 1918 
’ 

This is a very substantial increase over 
the last six months’ average. 

The Star has a clean-cut individual cir- 
culation. No duplication. Every sub- 
scriber means a home. 

THE STAR IS THE BEST ADVER- 

TISING BUY IN NEBRASKA 


The Lincoln Daily Star 
(Member A. B. 
Eastern Representatives: Benjamin & Kent- 
nor Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Representatives: The Ford-Parsons 
Cc 1048 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 








Promotion Man’s 
Opportunity 


A large and growing pub- 

lishing house has a progres- 

sive opening for Promotion 

man with original ideas and 

new plans in getting maga- 
- zine circulation. 


The opportunity for ad- 
vance is as great as the in- 
dividual’s enterprise and 
calibre. 

Confidential protection assured all 
applicants. State initial salary, 
and submit extensive line of copy 
covering originality in ideas and 
plans. Address 


“Pp, B.,” 


Care of Printers’ 


Box 131 
Ink 














The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UR memory experts place 
great stress on “association 
of ideas” in memory training. If 
there is anything to it, and the 
Schoolmaster has no reason for 
doubting their word, the adver- 
tisement for Eveready Daylo, re- 
printed herewith ought to cling 
tenaciously in the consciousness 
of thousands of motorists. 
The highlight in a mass of dark- 
ness shows a man adjusting tire 


EVEREADY 


DAY LO 


Z The Chains go on in a Jiffy when 
Daylo is there to help 
Pegi llth ep pe 


DAYLO AND TIRE CHAINS WEDDED IN THE MINDS OF 


THE MOTORISTS 


chains in the dark. Your first 
thought is, “an advertisement for 
Weed chains.” 

The thought further is borne 
out by the headline—“The Chains 
go on in a Jiffy when Daylo is 
there to help.” 

Perhaps even before you read 
the caption you have appreciated 
that what makes the ray of light 
is a Daylo lying on the ground and 
trained on the motorist. 


The twin suggestions are imme- 
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diately synonymous to any motor- 
ist. The hint is all there and the 
play back and forth makes the 
mutual association stick. 

The test further elaborates: 
“The motorist who drives without 
chains on wet—slippery—skiddy 
roads or pavements gambles with 
his life and the lives of others. 
And if he drives without Daylo, 
he gambles with darkness, staking 
his luck against the ever-present 

possibility of blowouts, 
motor trouble, battery fail- 
ure and a score of other 
mishaps after dark.” 

But so far as the double 
impression is concerned, 
the trick is turned before 
the reader gets this far. 

* * * 


We Americans have 
been known the world 
over, in bygone years, for 
our cheerful _ self-confi- 
dence. We've had _ the 
reputation of believing 
that we can put over most 
every kind of job we care 
to undertake. Tradition 
has it that there are two 
things in particular which 
every ,.man, woman and 
child in the land of the 
free feels competent to 
take care of—running a 
hotel and editing a news- 
paper! The Schoolmaster 
feels that writing adver- 
tising probably may safely 
be added to this list for 
there seems to be a per- 
sistent delusion among the 
general public that it is no trick at 
all to put together just the right 
words in the right way, to sell. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to 
see an occasional exhibition of 
modesty in this matter, and espe- 
cially so when it comes from a 
man who might seem pretty well 
qualified as a copy producer 
par excellence. William Dean 
Howells, who has been the un- 
crowned king of American let- 
ters ever since the death of his 
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Colors Are Truest 
in SUNLIGHT 


We have a specially constructed 
roof for our photographic 
apparatus. There are no slap- 
dash methods here. 38 skilled, 
loyal men, under the supervision of 
firm members with twenty years of 
color-plate experience, make it sure 
that every Trichromatic plate is as 
good a plate as can be made. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 


J. H. Tryon 


C. A. Grotz 











The Hollenden 


TRICT ADHERENCE 
to policies which aim to ful- 
fill the requirements of exact- 

ing tastes has gained The 
Hollenden recognition as a truly 
first class hotel. 


European plan, with bath, 
$2.00 and upwards. 


MMT 


MMM 
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WANTED 











EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS 


by a morning paper ina 
city of 500,000. Men 
who can write copy for 
solicitation work pre- 
ferred; state salary, pres- 
ent position and reference. 
Communications will be 
treated confidentially. 


Address 
~~ 2.” to 


Care of Printers’ Ink 




















Eastern 


Representative 


Wanted 


by an up-to-the-minute 
magazine of rapidly in- 
creasing general circula- 
tion. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for a man who has 
sold magazine space success- 
fully in the eastern field, a 
man who knows advertising 
from A to Z, a man who is 
prepared to devote his entire 
time, thought and energy to 
putting over this one propo- 
sition. If you think you're 
a big enough man to qualify 
for this job, tell us why you 
think so, how much money 
you have to earnand all about 
yourself and your experience. 


Address ‘‘M. K.,’’ Box 133, care 


of Printers’ Ink. 











| 


| 


intimate friend Mark Twain (and 
who shared that distinction with 
Mark for many years before) 
was asked the other day to write 


| a piece of copy to be used in fur- 
| thering the Third Liberty Loan. 


His letter of reply was a model 
of modesty. I am well aware, 


| he said in effect, that the prepara- 


tion of such an appeal as this is a 
matter calling for expert knowl- 
edge if it is to be successful. | 
know that there are many men 
who have spent years in studying 
the public mind, and who know 
how to play upon it successfully 
to produce a given result. I 
would not presume to set myself 
up as having their ability, for I 
have not. : 

When you remember the num- 
ber of successful novels Mr. 
Howells has written and the num- 
ber of years that he has success- 
fully occupied an editorial “easy 


| chair,” we think you will agrec 





with us that all our expert copy 
writers owe the foremost author 
in the land a rising vote of thanks 
for his recognition of their skill. 
Do we hear a second to the mo- 
tion? It is so ordered. 
* * * 

In the career of Ripley Hitch- 
cock, who died the other day, 
there is a lesson for the advertis- 
ing man. Though an author and 
a historian of note, Mr. Hitchcock 
was probably better known as a 
critic of art and of literature. At 
the time of his death, he was lit- 
erary adviser and member of the 
Board of Directors of Harper and 
Brothers. For years he acted in a 
similar capacity for D. Appleton & 
Company. 

Mr. Hitchcock had the discern- 
ment to recognize that literary 
value does not necessarily lie in 
the conventional. He was always 
looking for the fresh viewpoint. 
This quality of his probably gave 
the world “David Harum.” It is 
said that it was his judgment that 
picked this masterpiece aS a win- 
ner after it had been kicked out 
of several publishing offices. He 
also recognized the unusual in 
“The Red Badge of Courage” and 
the. distinction of Nordau’s “De- 
generation,” and of many other 
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books that he accepted for his 
houses. 

Just two weeks ago the School- 
master had the pleasure of break- 
ing bread with Mr. Hitchcock. 
So skilfully did this critic toss 
questions across the luncheon table 
that the Schoolmaster was obliged 
to do all the talking. True to his 
lifelong habit, Mr. Hitchcock took 
advantage of the occasion to sound 
the opinion of the other feilow. 
Himself an appreciator of solid 
books, he lost no opportunity to 
gain the viewpoint of the less 
scholarly. In this way he never 
became so steeped in conventional 
literature that he wasn’t able to 
appreciate a “David Harum” type 
of book every time one came 
along. 

Being able to get a fresh view 
on things is a truly wonderful 
quality to possess. It is needed in 
advertising as well as in publish- 
ing. The Schoolmaster believes the 
trouble with many of us is that 
we worship too much before the 
shrine of the conventions. Every 
business is loaded with conven- 
tions—with so-called facts that 
aren’t so, with revered theories 
that never have been proven and 
with ideas that have been out- 
grown. This is why great prog- 
ress is often made by newcomers 
in a business who have no pre- 
vious experience in it. They come 
into the industry with a fresh 
viewpoint and their very ignorance 
of the traditions of that trade 
gives them a freshness of view. 

* * * 
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“Horn-rimmed glasses had quite | 


a vogue in our best copy depart- 
ments,” remarked an advertising 


man recently, the inference being | 


that the wearer of shell or imita- 
tion shell specs is an ethereal 
creature of temperament but of 
little practical character. 

Now it happens that the School- 
master dons shell specs when he 
works, and when he ran across 
this alleged characterization of a 
certain type of copy producer, he 
pondered whether steel or gold 
rims are inevitably a mark of the 
practical mind in copy, and horn 
vice versa. 

But then he comforted himself 
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If It’s Results 
You're After 


One of my clients reports 
that a series of advertise- 
ments that I designed 
helped to increase his busi- 
ness 47 per cent. 


Another client said that 
my layout saved 30 per 
cent. on author’s cor- 
rections and it also in- 
creased the returns 20 
per cent. 


Your printer can follow 
my layouts with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 
Specialist in Effective Layouts 
for Advertisements and 
Printed Matter. 

220 WEST 42np ST., NEW YORK 

















The Only National 
SPANISH DAILY 
in the United States 


BEGINNING JUNE 4th, 
next, LA PRENSA, the 
foremost Spanish weekly of the 
U. S., will be published Daily 
and Sunday. 
A PRENSA reaches the most 
fertile market in the world— 
Spanish - speaking peoples—a 
“reach” impossible through any 
other combined mediums. 


Shall we send rates 
or representative? 


LA PRENSA 


Established 1912 


245 CANAL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY ,2Yikrnoxe, 
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Los Angeles, California 


Are your clients getting their 
full measure of business from 
this wealthy field? 


Advertisers who use the _ 


invariably give that question 
an affirmative answer. 


CIRCULATION 137,707 DAILY 


Greater by 33,463 than both 
afternoon competitors com- 
bined. 


E. C. TROWBRIDGE G. LOGAN PAYNE 
347 Fifth Ave. 123 4 Marquette Bldg. 
New York Chicago 








CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
expedite orders for high grade 


Process Color 


House Organs 
and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


PRINTING CRAF’S BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 88rd to 34th Sts., NEW YORK 














igrneriwege- Assistant 


Purchasing 
of Engravings and Art Work, handling 
of office details. 
tious and with the happy faculty of 


Copy Writing, Layouts, 


Hard worker, ambi- 


doing ‘‘hard things’’ cheerfully. Can 
I write you a letter telling more 
fully about my qualifications and ex- 
perience? ‘‘H. al x 134, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








Binders for Printers’ Ink 
65 cents each 

Two or more 60 cents each 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


185 Madison Ave., New York 














with the assurance that there are 
many folks who smile indulgently 
at the idea of wearing a wrist 
watch who have other interests 
just when the recruiting sergeant 
looks their way. 

After all, it’s the glass and the 
focus, not the rims, that count. 

* * * 


A certain large advertiser has so 
many elements of policy and tech- 
nical accuracy to be considered in 
his advertising, that several execu- 
tives are required to vise all copy 
before it can be approved finally. 

The importance of this joint 
censorship was brought up recent- 
ly by the advertising manager of 
this concern at a gathering where 
advertising men were talking shop. 

The discussion happened to be 
on what constitutes human inter- 
est in copy. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of an advertiser who goes 
in heavily for this quality came up, 
and all hands agreed that it is 
pretty good advertising. 

The advertising manager men- 
tioned, however, was able to point 
out an instance where this en- 
thusiastically human copy man 
had overreached himself in his 
efforts to put ginger into his copy. 

In a particularly inspired adver- 
tisement he featured the fact that 
this great manufacturer (and ad- 
vertiser) used his product in its 
plant. 

This statement was true, and the 
company might have used a good 
many more of them. But the copy 
man overlooked one thing. He 
neglected to secure permission 
from the customer to print this 
fact. Result: the customer dis- 
carded this copy man’s equipment 
for another make. 

The advertising manager of the 
corporation thus unwittingly fav- 
ored, cited this as an example of 
the necessity of having some sys- 
tem of checking advertising copy, 
not merely as to its advertising 
merit or technical accuracy, but 
for questions of company policy. 

This does not mean that the 
others in authority judge the copy 
as copy. 

“In our company,” he said, 
piece of copy is viséed by a ng 
president and an engineering ex- 
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ecutive to see that it conforms to 
company policy and technical ac- 
curacy. There is a special space 
for their okay and initials. There 
their authority ends. 

“So far as the advertisement is 
concerned purely as an advertise- 
ment, that decision is left to our 
department. It is recognized that 
we stand or fall on our knowledge 
and ability as advertising men, and 
therefore should know whether 
our copy is right or not.” 

This system nullifies the chance 
that errors in judgment may some- 
times get by. It recognizes at the 
same time that in his own capacity 
the advertising manager is en- 
titled to judge his copy as such. 


New Duties for Hupp Adver- 
tising Manager 
Frederick M. Dickinson, advertising 
manager of the Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been appointed sales 


manager of the company. e will con- 
tinue to act as advertising manager. 


CLASS 


For class, trade and technical advertisers. _ 
Every issue contains a directory of 
representative class, trade and technical 
papers, with rates, type-page sizes and 
closing dates. 

Subscription Price, $1 a Year 

417 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO 
* Sample Copy On Request 











QMERICAN 
NMO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
wubscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















ats, by the wax or Dr. 


New York 





The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of allkinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


Cincinnati 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you en think of. 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already CS wha 


Chicago 


If you ask them, 
t Rapid’s Service means. 




















To increase mail order business wirn Heegstra 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





Electros for Advertisers 


Massrcace.-” GENERAL PLATE CO. “ 


12 HULMAN JST. | 
HAUTE IND 





“GIBBONS Knows NNT DY. 
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Classified Advertisements 











for each insertion. 
twenty-five 


preceding date of issue. 


cents. Cash 








Classified advertisements in ‘PRINTERS’ 
No order accepted for less than 
must accompany 


Ink” cost forty-five cents a line 
two dollars and 


order. Forms close Monday 














HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


experienced advertising manager for 
leading morning newspaper in city 
50,000. Address E, Box 315, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST | 


must be able to do good 
Box 333, care of Print- 





Commercial, 
figure work. 
ers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER 
for service department of technical 
journal—leader in its field. Splendid 
opportunity for capable ee 


2 


Give draft status. Box 332 


SHOE ARTIST 


Man who understands laying out and 
finishing up shoes. Man above draft 
age preferable. State salary and ex- 
perience. Address Box 320, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


FARM Jol 





JOU RN, AL ~ ADVERTISING 
MANAGER for position with leading 
publication in Middle West. Must know 
farming conditions, possess selling abil- 
ity and have broad advertising acquaint- 
ance. Salary will command high-grade 
ability. Write fully. We have good 
openings in all departments of the ad- 
vertising, printing and ya! field. 
Registration free. FERNALD’S EX- 
CHANGE, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
WANTED:—By implement manufac- 
turer selling direct to farm trade, a 
chief correspondent and office man; 
systematic, original, forceful writer of 
letters that get the order; one who’ has 
experience selling engines or spreaders 
preferred. Must have the highest rec- 
ommendation and his work must bear 
the closest investigation. Salary will 
fit his ability. Enclose photo and sam- 
ples of work in first letter. Box 319, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Advertising Man 
Direct mail order farm machinery 
specialty house has opening for capa- 
ble man. Qualifications, ability to plan 
and carry. through entire campaign, 
check and watch results. Write copy, 
make lay-outs, produce printed matter 
and buy same. A real opening for a 
real man with an opportunity to join 
live organization. ox 322, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











TECHNICAL ADVERTISING MAN 
for copy and layout work on trade-paper 
advertising, catalogs and circulars. Large 
machine-tool company. Must be experi- 
enced in typography, layouts, engraving 
and general publicity work. Experience 
in technical field preferred. Write Box 
334, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency has a real job 
for a mature copy writer. Requirements 
——agency experience (preferred), sound 
merchandising knowledge, a good copy 
record. This is no opening for an in- 
experienced writer. Tell us your story 
briefly, place your valuation upon your 
services, and address Box 335, is 


es 
Copy writer 
We have a real opportunity for a man 
who can produce top-notch mail-order 
copy. We want a man with agency ex- 
perience—one whose work will actually 
prove up to his statements about his 
record. We want a man who can dig 
right in and get his work out on sched- 
ule time. You know whether you are 
this man or not. If you do know it and 
want a chance to work on big, live 
propositions, apply by letter and tell 
your whole story. Address, Manager, 
Copy Dept., 1802 Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 


Is There A Woman 
Artist Who Can Draw 
Men’s Fashions Right? 


Our present artist gets a whale of a 
price, but he may be drafted. 











We’d like to know the woman who can 
paint men’s clothing styles as enviable 
as his for our national advertising. 


Whatever form your answer takes, make 
it sufficiently clear and interesting to 
cause us to want to go further with you. 
We’re not small fish ourselves, nor do 
we seek minnows. 


NATIONAL CLOTHING, 
Box 327, care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS» 


I. C.S. Advertising Course 


Complete. Will sell at reasonable price. 
— maké offer. Box 328, care Print. 
ers’ Ink. 
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When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


CINCINNATI 
$110 I. C. S. Course $50 


Complete course. Books never used. 
Unusual bargain for beginners. Box 
317, care of Printers’ Ink. 








U’LL DRAW FOR YOU. Illustrations 
for Newspapers, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letterheads, Labels, Cover Designs, or 
anything. Quality, Prices and Service 
Guaranteed. Al Tock, Bloomington, IIl. 





WILL BUY A GOING BUSINESS 
One of an advertised article with an 
established name and good distribution, 
if not too much money involved. Full 
particulars, to insure immediate action, to 
Principal, Box 325, care Printers’ Ink. 


15 ‘ss Sheet Posts R. i 





Stanmaah - Barnes rae 





HAVE A PERMANENT ADDRESS 

at the best center in the largest market 

in the world, an office you can use 

when in New York. Write us for our 

proposition. 

MANHATTAN REPRESENTING CO. 
51 East 42d St., New York City 





POSITIONS WANTED 
Adv. Writer, Sketch Artist, Solicitor 


desires newspaper, agency or store con- 
nection; 14 years’ experience; age 37; 
highly recommended. Box 318, Printers’ 
Ink. 





Responsible position wanted with ad- 
vertising agency or publisher by thor- 
oughly reliable business woman. Practical 
composing-room experience. Was execu- 
tive secretary to owner and editor of 
magazine, assisted adv. & publicity work. 
Stenographer. Full charge of office & cor- 
respondence. G,59 W. Fordham Rd., N.Y. 








ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


WANTED—Position as Advertising 
Manager of manufacturing concern 
in Central New York—young man 
(draft exempt), experience as adver- 
tising manager of large manufactur- 
ing concern—knowledge of printing, 
engraving and illustrating. Address 
Box 330, Printers’ Ink. 











Wish to get in touch with successful 
daily or monthly publishers who want 
efficient Western representation that pro- 
duces results. HERMAN, 30 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Advertising Solicitor-Manager, _first- 
class, reliable, successful worker, large 
acquaintance throughout Eastern terri- 
tory, offers services on general or class 
publication. Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation manager open for engage- 
ment; 11 yrs. experience. Capable han- 
dling circulation any daily paper. 35 
yrs. old; married. Can take position 
immediately. Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive of testified ability and wide 
range of experience invites correspond- 
ence or interview with house offering 
opportunity for enlarged activity. Com- 
_—— salary. Box 323, Printers’ 
nk. 


Experienced adv. man with a Chicago 
office can handle advertising in Central 
West territory for some reliable trade 
journal. Part time or exclusively. Satis- 
factory evidence of good standing fur- 
nished and required. “Chicago Man- 
ager,” care Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


My Ability 


To handle a live manufacturer’s direct 
advertising appropriation, purchasing 
stock, engravings, printing and cutting 
lost motion out of distribution; or to 
serve as printing department manager 
for advertising agency is worth $2,500, 
because I can save more than that, but 
I’ll start for less on a make-good-raise 
basis. Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


























The experience that goes with 
7 years of department store ad- 
vertising is For Sale to a manu- 
facturer, agency or jobber at $50 
per week. Columbia University 
man, 27 years old and draft ex- 
empt. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 




















CAN YOU USE 
THIS MAN ? 


Man, 34, with a good general knowl- 
edge of advertising, with marked abil- 
ity in originating advertising ideas 
and 1 year’s experience as Advertis- 
ing Manager of large manufacturing 
concern, seeks position with Adver- 
tising Agency offering an opportun- 
ity to learn the broader phases of 
Advertising Work and a thorough 
knowledge of the Science of Adver- 
tising. 


Position must offer fair salary and 
promise of advancement. 


Good man for right position. 
Address Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 
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Los Angeles Railway Seeking to Build Good Will by 
“Entente Cordial” with Its Patrons. 


ouglas Emery 
Establishing 















War Brings Rapid Expansion of Co-operative Stores..Albert Sonnichsen 
a Ultimate Hope Is to Control Production As Well As Dis- 
tribution, 








Canadian Budget Discloses No Wholesale Restriction of Luxuries 


Dan A. Carroll 
Special Representative, Montreal Daily Star, at New York. 


Manufacturers Unite to Get Government Orders 
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we maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 





CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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SUPREMACY 


April Circulation 


The net paid circulation of The 
Chicago Tribune for the month 
of April, 1918, was: 


DAILY (exclusive of Sunday) . : 384,181 
wo OO Peers 645,399 


The Chicago Tribune’s daily circulation 
is now greater than that of any other 
Chicago paper, morning or evening. 


The Chicago Tribune’s Sunday circula- 
tion is now greater than that of any other 
paper in the United States with the single 
exception of one Sunday newspaper pub- 


lished in New York City. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper). 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





